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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Notice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WED- 


6th of APRIL next, the Senate will proceed to 
Fh the following department 
Examiner ships. Salaries, Present Examiners. 
= + sRev.J. W. Poeion, D. D.D. 
Two in Classics .....++++ William Smith, 
in Rev. Prof. Heavisi MA 
G. B. Jerrard, Esq. 


* ‘Vacant. 
a Alex. Bain, Esq. 
} b> Thos. Spencer <p Esq., 


weer seeeeeeeeeee LL. 
Political Economy.... 301. | Professor Wale: sae 
pas Chemistry and : es Repo as Thomson Chom; 
One Mental Philosophy seeee i { only). 


Gepnen Longeees 40. Rev. A. Walbaum. 
Teo ig th Here 3 Set on Rev. W. Drake, M.A 
oF bol. { Réy. Prof Gotch, M 


Salaries of these Examinerships are at present under 
_ consideration. 


Mepicixx. 

be to in The Practice of = } 1502. 5 Tweedie, Esq., M.D., 
GRUAenessccccceces ee re n, FRS. 

Par amet » 190l. } Vacan 

One in Anatomy and Phy- 1501. { Prof. eile tit, wand. 


ona iil and Com- \ 199), | Prof. Huxley, F.B.8. 








cA 1002. {%, Owen Rees, "Esq. MD., 

Pharmacy ......6-+s00000% F.R.S 

‘The present Examiners are sie and intendto offer themselves, 

Candidates must announce their names to the Registrar on or 
- By order of the Senate, 


ae Witiu™ B. Carpenter, M.D., Registrar. 
Ist, 1859. 





ROFESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of the 

Natural Histo: de) rtment, British he ages will deliver a 

Coune of TWELVE E LECTURES on “ FOSSIL FISHES,” in the 

Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology. Jermyn Street, on 

THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS, at half-past Two, commencing on 

the loth of MARCH, 1859. Tickets to be had at the Museum, Jermyn 

e course, 5s. 

— Rovericx I. Murcuison, Director. 


for ene Tem) 
and 


MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1 


His Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester. 
His Grace the Duke of Welling- 


m. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Chichester. 

The Right Hon. Earl Fitzwil- 


iam. 

The Right Hon. and Rev. the 
wn of Guilford. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Lichfield. 

_ yy Hon. the Earl Man- 


The Right Hon. the Earl of 
vena 
The Right Hon. se 2 i of 


Shrewsbury and T: 
The Right Hon. Tord! d Palmerston 


THE FRIEND OF THE CLERGY CORPORATION. 
(Supported by Voluntary Contributions,) 
For nse Permanent Pensions, of not less — £30 and es 


ie Widows 


num, and Orphan 
married Daughters of ( of Clergymen of of the Established Church, and 


ce to Necessitous Clerg: —— 


their families throughout England, Wales, and Irelan 


Parsipent.—The Most Noble the Marquis of a K.G., 
Lord- Lieutenant of Middlese 


HE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 


celebrated at the Fe OON TAVERN, Bishopsgate Street, on 


His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH in the Chair. 


Friasr List or Stewarps. 


= Loocec vag ag 
H. Brooks, Esq. 
oy Calveney Esq. 
rlyon 
M. Dumond Churchward, Esq. 
H. Clarke, 
The Rev. J.C. Connolly, M A. 
The Re die aaa, M.A. 
e Rev 
J. A. Froude, 
F. C. Gascoigne 
E. a i Glover Fan, F.R.8. 
The Rev. T Green, 


M. n, 
J. Hardy, Esq. 
arris, 
The Rey. W fiarrison, Mf A. 
R. M. Jacques, Esq. 
Cc. Jacomb, jun., 
Ashurst Majendi 





The bo cl Hon. 

The Ri J a William 
Powlett, M 

The Ven. en Bentinck. 

Sir yee 5 Duke Lag M.P. 

Sir A. G. Hazle 

The he Hon. and ee ’ Bertie, 


r. 

Mr. Sheriff Conder. 
be gle oy Payne. 
R. E. . 


en, 





_ E. Manning, Esq. 

Sh Sheffield ‘Neal Esq. 
effield Neave, 
J. J. Needham, 1 


The Rey. RW Ww. Ogle, M.A. 

P. Pennant Pearson, Esq. 

J.P. Rodwell, Esq. 

The Rev.H. Waldo Sibthorp,M.A. 

ae Rey.R. Waldo Sibthorp,M.A. 
L. G. N. Starkie, Esq. 

John Yeates Thexton, Esq. 

J. on 

The Rey. H Whike, a A. 

Edmond Wi ilder, Esq. 

H. Wilson, E 

The Rey. R.F. Vood, M.A. 


The ANNIVERSARY SERMON will (D.V.) be Preached at ALL 
SOULS’ CHURCH, Langham Place,on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
MARCH 23, 1859, by the Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


The Rey. Joun E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A.»} Hon. 
James Newron Goren, Esq., M.A. Secs. 
Henry Bramatt, Esq. Secretary. 

Offices of the Corporation, 


4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


TraraLcaR Square. 


OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Paint- 
Architecture, or E ving, intended for the 
ITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in 
AY, the dth, or TUESDAY, the Sth of APRIL next, after 
no Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be 
Teceived which have already been publicly exhib ited. 
res and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 





—All Pictu 
Oil paintings under and Drawings with wide margins are in- 
admissible. ieeaiee | bread frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent Pict btaining the si they other- 
wise merit. The other a necessary to be observed may 
be obtained at the Royal Academy. 


Joun Prescorr Kyicut, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Workssent for exhibition, but 
the Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 
injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 


The prices a Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


ah 





OCIETY OF ARTS.—THE ELEVENTH 

a aL yg aed ty Bap dagen will open on the 

ag? of spell + ed for receiving articles intended 

TURDAY, ike ht URSDAY,. the 7th, Lie oat the 8th, = 
of APRI No charge is made for space, an 

Exhibition is 

hentig Panton should communicate at once with the 

By Order, P. Lx Nuvz Fosrzr, Secretary. 


Society's House, John Street, Adelphi, 1st March, 1859. 


FEFETR 


H 





ROvAal ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY. 








Contributions, affording Maintenance, ryenomce 

on duration to Orphan han and other necessitous Children of garente ; 

Subscriptions rte received by 
Co, 27, Gracechurch St and by 

Office, 2, Wallbrook, E.C. 


















E. F. Lusxs, Secretary. 











iH) HITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 
‘AN ATHEN ZUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
Passiognt—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 
Drawing-room Parties on Tuesda resumed 
Reading-room (supplied ee London bs | 
papers, magazines, &c.), the new . a room, the 
weed room, &e.. re-opened. Languages 
me, &e., formed. Parliamentary Societ 7 tor Political 
atthe Seervtary'yotee ee ls. Full lars may be 


E. R. Russxx1, Sec. pro. tem. 




































in 
Daughters of Cle 


their Families 


to £40 per annam each, The 


bod mt and numerous (there 
‘ore the Committee), they 


afforded to the 


THE FRIEND OF THE CLERGY CORPORATION, 
(Supported by Voluntary Contributions.) 


For allowing Permanent Pensions 


of not less than £30 and not ex- 


per annum to the Widows and Orphan Unmarried 

en of the Established Church, and for 

affording Temporary Assistance to Necessitous Clergymen and 
Thr hroughout England, Wales, and Ireland. 


Presipent.—The Most Noble the ese uis am sarap RY, K.G., 
Lord- Lieutenant of 


SINCE the year 1850 the Committee have been 
enabled to distribute in pensions the amount of £13,584, and 
there are now 85 ladies on the list receiving pensions of from £30 
Committee have also during the 
same period been enabled to afford assistance to necess itous 
clergymen and their families to 
although be applications for relief under this head are very 
Bins 4 no less than 400 such now 


the amount of £7759: but, 


gret to state that they have been 


pent to declare their resent a inabilit to meet those demands 
upon them, the state of their funds not being such as to warrant 
them in granting relief ge this head without endangering that 





to the public for aid. 


urgently app2al 


The Rev. Joun E. Cox, M.A., F.8.A., ) Hon. 
James Newron Goren, Esq.,M.A., j§ Seca. 
enryY Bramact, Secretary. 
Offices of the Corporation, 
4, 8t Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





and 
REL GION, PHILOSOP 
FICTION, continue to be ai 
— may require them. 


SAND VOLUMES per Annum. 


of Volumes required 


UDIE’S SELECT LI BRARY. 
—Fresh Copies of every recent Work of acknowledged m 

meral interest in TRAVEL, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. 

HY, AND THE HIGHER CLASS OF 

ded to this Library as freely as Sub- 


e present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 


Single Subscription, One Guinea Per Annum. First-Class Country 
Subscription, Two 0 Guineas and upwards, according to the number 


CuaRies Rowazp Mvpis, New Oxford Street, London, 
and Cross Street, Manchester. 





covered while in the Bast 


es up to die. His ch 


remedy was discovered by es wi 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, | dis- 


Indies a Certain Cure for 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility y. The 
en his only child, a daughter, was 


jirous of benefiting his fellow creatuires, he 1 will send 





those who wish it, the reci 
and successfully using 
stamps. 





remedy, 
Address 0. P. ia rome Oacil Bt Street, Strand. 


on their remitting him 








ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 7th, BEETHOVEN. 





In_ com ce with a very general demand hag yer es 
SELECTION, which afforded’ so much satisfac’ 
Feb oth’ 160 be repeated on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


y, 





MONDAY EVENING, MARCH ‘th. 


BEETHOVEN. 
Part I. 
QUINTET in C major, Two Violins, Two Tenors, and 
VEIN duc diddsdccsddunncwaueedonésncecnseenct Brrrnovey. 
M. WIENIAWSKI, Herr DOYLE, Herr 





SCHREURS, and ae PLATT, 
AIR, “ In questa tomba 'scura ” ...............cceees . Brrrnovey. 
Mdlle. BEHRENS. 
TOI cn innanenictenishccanticccnasion + Burzruoven. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
SONATA in G major, Op. 30, Pianoforte and Violin .. Brztruoven. 
Mr. CHARLES HALLE and M. WIENIAWSKI. 
SONG, “‘ Know’st thou the land”’..............6005 +... Bexrnoven. 
Madame ENDERSSOHN. 
GONG, “The Qual .ncccccoscccccccceccccces seeeceees BEETHOVEN, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
QUARTET CANONE, “ Il cor, ela mia fe” (Fidelio.) Burruoven. 


Madame ENDERSSOHN, Mdlle. BEHRENS 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER, and Mr. J. G. PATEY. 


Part II. 
QUARTET in C minor, Op. 18, for Two Violins, 
Wisin, G00 VED is cdvecsecsotdeviccctudsceec Brzrnoven. 
M. ERRER Wi Herr RIES Herr SCHREURS, and 
Signor F PIATTI. 
BE, BRINE 9 aici cc ccncticenstcctecscdsscscons «s+. Begrnoven, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 

SONATA in C major, Op. 2, No.3 ..........eeeeeee ++. Brxrnoven. 
Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
TNT  sacccenecccscenesdcceccceans Breruovey. 
Madame ENDERSSOHN and Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
SONG, “ Coi quattrin ” (Fidelio) ......2 occ. cc ee eeeee BreerHovan. 


Mr. J.G. PATEY. 
QUARTET, “ Ye tuneful brethren” (Praise of Music) Bzztuoven. 


Madame ENDERSSOHN, Mdlle. BEHRENS, 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER, and Mr. J. G. PATEY. 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9th. 


MOZART, 
Part I. 

GRAND QUINTET in G minor, for Two Violins, Two 

VERE, ORE VIRION as sian c: aco cccsdcdsdccccescasdned Mozaart. 

M. SAINTON, Herr RIES, Mr. DOYLE, Herr SCHREURS, 

and Signor PIATT TTT. 
SONG, “ The very Angels weep, dear”’.......... ....eece0e Mozart. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 

DUBT, “ Ah perdonaal primo affetto”.................... Mozart. 


Miss STABBACH and Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 


TEMA CON VARIAZIONT in A major, Pianoforte ...... Mozart 
Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 
RS OI os ot dn tacctthtcnscnnctdasnccoapcddcabons Mozarr. 
Mdlle. BEHRENS. 
rey IN peanknsecdeadhacdlinas tradeudevecs Mozart. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
QUARTET CANONE, “E nel tuo nel mio bicchiero” .... Mozarr. 


BP. STABBACH, Mdlle. BEHRENS, 
essrs. WILBYE COOPER and THOMAS. 
Parr II. 


ae QUARTET in C major, No. , for Two Violins, 
iola, and Violoncello 


M. SAINTON, _ RIES, Herr SCHREURS, and 
PIATTI. 





Signor PLA’ 
BOWDD, sccvcccscceccosccseccccséececbisdassdensesccccdeccece Mozanrr. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES 
SONG, “ Since youth and beauty both are thine” ........ Mozart. 
Miss STABBACH. 
DUET, “Su Beviam del bon licore” .............ccccceeee Mozarr. 


Mr. WILBYE COOPER and Mr. THOMAS. 
SONATA in A major, for Pianoforte and Violin 
Miss ARABELLA GODDARD and M. SAINTON. 
Be GR as vcncdéaconsdncehessncsaczeccascese Mozarr. 
Mr. THOMAS. 
TRIO, ~ Semve SOT WOM” oiscicsccciccccscccccccccecsce Mozaar. 
Miss STABBACH, Mdlle. BEHRENS, and Mr. THOMAS. 





ConDUOTOR ........++++++++Mr. BENEDICT. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s. Unreserved Seats, ls. 


Which may be obtained at the Ticket Office of the Hall, 28, Pioca- 

ont Kirn, Prowss, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Cramer, Baas, «& 
Co.’s, and Hammonn’s, Regent 8 treet ; Oc.ivier’s, Old Bond Street 

Luapan & Cocxs’ 's, and Cuarre.y’s, 0, New Lond Street. 
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RovaAt PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— | 


FARE bp SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS | 


MANAGER.—LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE NT ae 
The Public is res) eatfull informed, that MR. and MRS. C. KEAN’S 
ANNUAL BENEFIT will take —, e on MONDAY, MARCH the 
28th, when will be produced the revival under the 
existing management. 


The following are the intermediate arrangements: 





MLET, on MONDAY, MARCH the os on MONDAY the | 


HA 
l4th ; and (last time) on WEDNESAY the 28rd. 
LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, on TUESDAY, MARCH the 8th ; 
HaUDAY he ‘we 16th; on MONDAY the dist, and (last time) oa 
IDA 


CBETH, on THURSDAY, MARCH the 10th ; and on THURS- | 


paY (last time) the 17th. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, on FRIDAY, MARCH the 
lith; on TUESDAY the 15th; on FRIDAY the 18th ; on TUESDAY 
the ond ; and on THURSDAY the 24th. 

THE CORSICAN it tread on SATURDAY, MARCH the 
12th; on SATURDAY the 19th 
and with (last times) 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
THURSDAY the 22nd and 24th. 

GS These plays will not be re-produced, with the exception, 
perhaps, of one or two representations only towards the termination 
of the Management in the latter part of the Month of July. 





R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS OPEN 


EVERY NIGHT GAT PRDAY pare ees at Eight. TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and 8. Afternoons at ‘Three o'clock. 
8 red reserved, Vwnic x can be taken in advance from 


an 
the = beng at the Egyptian Hall every da ep Eleven to Five 


without any extra charge, 3s. ; area, 2s. ; llery, ls. 


on TUESDAY and | 


XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
| bse ge Phen Sage Rem bo collection comprises specimens of 


after er, field, Roberts, Catte: 
Mulready, mun Fitichardson, ‘De Wint, t, Copley Fielding Prout, and 
reed other em Xe artists. Se ee daily — till 7 o'clock. 
| Admission free, on signing 





UTOGRAPH LETTERS, HISTORICAL 

DOCUMENTS, AND IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPTS, some 
on Vellum, well wo. orthy the evga of the Collector =See 
WALLER’S CATALOGUE, Part 40, just published, 58; Fleet 
Street, E.C., gratis. 





AUTION.—MONSIEUR LOUIS PHIL. F. DE 
PORQUET, Author of “ Le Trésor,” REMOVED to 14, TAVIS- 
TOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN.—Please to Observe No. 14, 
as some impostors often assume his name. English and Foreign 
Agency. Lessons at he and Abroad on his Oral System of 
imparting a knowledge of French. 





COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to lit bien ublic cha- 
racters, and persons of mtg intentions: ate answer 
to the inquiry ma ay be a on application to RICHARD 
| BARRETT, 13, Ma Tane, London 


HAT WILL THIS 


R. B. is enabled to execute every neon of PRINTING On ve 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large ani 
choice assortment of Tyrss, gone ee Macuines, HypRAvLic 
and other Presses, and yi Hea feeppueerent in the Printing 
Art. A Srrcimen Boox of 'YPES, ‘and fi ation for Authors, sent 
on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





ARNUM.—POSITIVELY THE LAST TIME 
AT 8T. JAMES’S HALL, SATURDAY, MARCH 12. In 
of provincial nts a P.T. WARNUM eee, 
his pietorially ill 

MAKING for the last time at St. James’ - Hall. Open at7 Pi | oumimanne 
at 8. Carriages a quarter to 10. Stalls, 3s. Balcony, 2s. body of the 
Hall and Gallery, ls. Places secured without extra —~_ > Cuar- 
Peiu’s, Mircue.y’s, Cramer & Brare’s, Junvien’s, Kerrn’s, 48, 

Cheapside, and at the Hall. 
Mr. BARNUM will give his entertainment at ~~ Morning and 
Evening, March 5; Salisbury, 7; Southam: Portsea, 9; 
Hastings, 10; Brighton, lh; London, 12; and Shemeld, 25. 











ARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
11, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


ASH-WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9th, Mr. EDWIN ATHERSTONE, 
ae of “The Handwriting on the W: all,” “ The Fall of Nineveh,” 
will gives SECOND READING from his unpublished Poem, 
Tena EL IN EGYPT:" subjects, THE RODS TURNED INTO 
SERPENTS, and THE PLAGUE OF BLOOD. 
The Reading will commence at 8 exactly, and will oecupy an hour 
and three-quarters. Tickets, 2s. each, may be had in the Library. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. Groner Nico, Secretary. 





HE SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHO- 


TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, at the Gallery of the Society of | 


British Artists, Suffolk Street, WAS CLOSED on MARCH 2. 





ELFAST FINE ART SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN WORKS OF ART. 


1859. 
Pausipent—THE LORD DUFFERIN AND CLANEBOYE. 
Vicz-PResipENTs : 


AND 


Marquis of Donegall. pH Clarke, E: 
a ae of omnes rg Robert Bateson, Bart. 
uis of Downshire. iilchawd De Davison, Esq., M.P. 
rd Bishop of Down and | Sir H. M‘Cairns, M.P. 
"haan and Dromore. ‘Wm. Sharman Crawford, Esq. 
Lord Lurgan. J.P. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent. Wm. Ewart, Jun., Esq. Mayor. 
CoMMITTEE : 
8. G. Fenton. Edward Coey. 
William Dunville. W. H. Malcolm 
Charles on. Robert Henderson. 
William Bottomley. James Hamilton. 
mes Moore, M.D George M‘Tear. 
John G. Smith. gy J.T. Macrory. 
Gaffikin. R. W. Dyke. 
Samuel Vance. ‘William J. Young. 
Francis M‘Cracken. — an wood, 
William Coffey. 
James Magill. GA A. SGavaiien. 
John Hind. 





TreasvrER—James “yr af ote Esq. 
Hon. Szcretany—W. 8. Tracy, Esq. 
SecreTany—Samuel V; Maen ibe: 


The Committee are happy to announce that the Beiitiens nae 
‘Works of Art, which have been panavensa sy, interrupted for 
of suitable accommodation, will be this year in “Tne 
Gatuery, Donegall Place, and vin open in the month of April “ae 


Norice to Exaisrrors.—Artists will send their wor! 


Mr. J les Street, 
before SATURDAY, 19th MARCH ; or to Tue Gacueny, Donegall 
Place, Belfast, before SATURDAY, 6th MARCH 


Belfast, 17th February, 1859. 





BRISTOL A AND WEST OF ENGLAND ART- 
UNION, 1889. (By Royal Authority.) Every Subscriber of | 


One Guinea Nine receive an_ im oY 
engraving by THOMAS LANDSEER, of 
“THE SHEPHERD'S BIBLE.” 
om Ly celebrated original picture by SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 


A., in addition to the chance of obtaining a valuable Painting or | 
selected from the prizes pein by | 


toa Work of Art, to be 


~te-| 
idlesex Hospital, by | 


large and costly line 


IANOFORTES SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regen nt Street. 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 








Sales by Auction. 





The Valuable Library of the late PRYSE LOVEDEN, 
eq., MP. 

ESSRS: S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, sag 9g" ‘a! bef ny AUCTION, 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTI at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, strand, on MONDAY, the 14th of 

MARCH,’ 1859, and Two following days, at One o’clock precisely, 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
| PRYSE LOVEDEN, ESQ., M.P., 


Comprising many Valuable Works in bes ey Hisery, and General 


Literature, Ant quarian and To; Books, Foreign and 
English Theolog Dramatic Poetical Works, including the 
second and ot! her editions of Shak of 





Tracts, in Eighty-one Volumes, &c., &e. 
May be viewed two days prior, and ‘Catedogues had on receipt offour 
stamps. 


4 
’ 





The Libri Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 


& JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary ye y and Works 

| connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL yA ION. at their 

| House, 3, Wellington Street, *Strand, on M NDAY, MARCH 28th, 
and Seven following days, the extraordinary 


COLLECTION OF VALUABLE 
MANUSCRIPTS, 


Chiefly upon vellum, in various languages of Europe and the East, 
| formed by M. GUGLIELMO LIBRI, the eminent Collector, who is 
| ee to leave London in coneecennee of ss health, oe for that 

m to dispose of his literary treas' pea g cent 
| Biblical, Theological, Classical, Historical Scientific, and iscel- 
| laneous 5 Works - all o guages, | and 1 includes a rat —, of 

speneens en m. the ear’ ages to 
| present time. It yan ruined that this is one of the most 
important Sales, in poin' ort high interest and value, that has ever 
= . rs 9 before the Public. 


| 
| 
€atalogue in imperial 8vo., extending to 260 and 
ha i ifetrated with 37 — Fac- -similes, will be fovwentel ob ten 
receipt of 68 penny stamps. 


Renrcssccstuat aimee 





| 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
HE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 
By Capt. L. T. CAVE. 
| A solid and valuable addition to modern history.’ ’—Critic. 
| As comprehensive account of the past and present of Algeria.”— 


Naval Military Gazette. 
“Narrated with a soldier’s precision, but without military 
ant: ents ee rar ce 
lin ” 


Pend! er — its interest nor eph 
—Morning Post. 
London; C. J. Sxexr, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross. 








MOORES IRISH MELODIES. 
EXPIRATION OF THE COPYRIGHT. 


J AMES DUFFY has the honour to announce 
ey that he has now ready for delive yin Ome Grand Volume, full 
Music size, elegantly bound in cloth chiy gilt, instrated with a 
splendid frontispiece and title, by GEORG M, Esq. 


| price only 12s. 6d. Free by post, 1s. 6d. extra (formerly publishea 
| atdi.i0s.), 


A SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES, with 


the Committee. syne , by SIR JOHN STEVENSO! 
Fine i ions of the Ptate are now on view, the first eae ‘Words, I by THOMAS MOONE, Ba, 
Prize I. be obtained of the local the New Airs for two, three, and 
Co , Subscriptions may be to. H. vas &Ce., GLOVER. 
6, Pall — Jayes Derry, Wellington Qnay. 
Art-Union Office; Bristol. London: Hau, Warren, & 6o., 25, Paternoster Row: 








Sak croLkdtid hs Se 
TF ConTains— FOR MARCH 


1. ON THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 
2. THE TIMES OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 
3. THE NEWSPAPER.—DAY AND NIGHT. 

4. ON COLOUR BLINDNESS. 

5. TOWN AND FOREST. PART III. BY THE AUTHOR or 

“MARY POWELL.” 

6. LONDON TO ARRANMORE. 

7. GOING UP THE YELLOW RIVER. 

8. LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND GOSSIP. 

9. LAW REFORM. 
10. CHURCH RATES. 
ll. NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, &c. 


Price 1s. 6d. free by post. 
London: Warp & Co., Paternoster Row, 





Sc rr 
TH E GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, price 2s. 6d., contains— 

MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ARMS, ARMOUR, AND MILITARY USAGES oF TER 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
SAINSBURY’S LIFE AND TIMES OF RUBENS. 
BOROUGH-ENGLISH. 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD, OF FONTHILY, 
SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND (First Notice). 
EARLY PAINTINGS ON THE WALLS OF CHURCHES. 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 
PROMOTIONS AND P ENTS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, OBITUARY, &c., &c. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. & J. Parker. 





[HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW — 
No. I, for MARCH, price 2s. 6d., contains: 


1. LITERATURE AND LIFE. 

2. RUSSIA AND THE WEST OF EUROPE. 
3. INDIAN FINANCE. 

4. CHRISTMAS PIECES. 

5. THE HOMELESS POOR. 

6. HENRY HALLAM. 

7. “THE WANDERER.” 

8. PARLIAMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 

9. PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

10. BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


London: Wa. H. Auten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





airs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE FOR 
MAREK; price 1s., contains :— 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
INDIAN FINANCES. 

OUR LODGERS. 

MARION. 

MOZART. 

HENRY III. OF FRANCE. 
TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 

THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 
SPRING. 

NATIONALISM. 
LITERARY REGISTER, &c. 


London: Partrivce & Co. 





On the Ist of March, 1859, price 1s. 
[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 213, containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :—The manera of the Tremor 


Society in reference to the Saleof Poisons Bill—Gratitude for Public 
Services—A New Process tion of Pure Resin of 
Scamm ‘Reports on the Action of ; Aaiew tee oe 


Preparations of the 
apsnis—Narthax Asafoetida (with cuts) Digcussions 02 

the Sale of Polsons Bill Report of the Results of Physical and 

Chemical ieveslogiee and Applications in the se Soomeemed 

Sugar in Hi he Air of Towns—On wns—On the ey 

the Hydrocar'! drocarbons—Sale of Poisons, &c., 

in the House of Properticsof Holly erie. 


, VOLUME XVII: ma: had in Doar aswell a the prea 
am at ee . each. 








London: Joun Cuvrcniti, New Street; 
Mactacuian & Stewart, Edinburgh ; ead Co, Dab. 








Just published, price 3s. $4. complete, with hundreds of origina Wood 
cuts. Title and Frontispiece by Harvey, crown 8v0. 
TS... THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


everything Marvellous and 
conan teal , and Extraordinary, oe il ages and N 





Fifteenth Thousand, Mustrated ‘with 1000 Engravings, price Se. 
ACTS FOR EVERYBODY: 
A complete Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, comprising— 
1. THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
2. THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN. 
3: THINGS: WORTH KNOWING. 


‘Waav & Loc, 156, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 4s. 

A, MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By W. AVON. 

London: ¥. Hanassow; bookseller to the Queen, 69, Pall Mall. 
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HT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. y 
CHARLES KNIG .e) MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This da La Mishod fn > oo eae 8yo. arene eee >. an 
THE POPULAR THE BERTRAMS: 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. mm 
FROM THE omnes age THE REVOLUTION VEL. 
(With'a Copious Indez.) BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. Author of “Doctor Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Three Clerks,”” 
‘This, the First Division of the of , forms [About the 10th of March. 
and work ; with which view a Copious Index 
is to the Four Volumes. Number of this of the 
i No. A eg of the Second Division of the work, 
= fon the Slat ul MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
«Thus, < troneoael yet without a cle of bombast ; 
mst nein pocang ihe plot whe he auarethe ee, bi we 
saiwe nae of ‘ Hume’ *is ina ‘ Tr 
Seeceakeseec:/ A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 
BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
NEW WORK ON AMERICA, Author of “The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici, 
—~— 
GI y I L I 7, E D A M E R I ¢ A. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. Lannie eoemnaiiiiie 


By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, 
late Her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the State of Massachusetts. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a coloured Map, price 28s. 


« This work will no doubt scatter many delusions that Sn Emeve- 
correct man: 


lent among us, many mistakes.”"—Literary Gazeti 
“Besides the number and ety of his subjects, Mr. Grattan had 
geal ities for closer observation than most travellers possess, 


— whatever else may be said of it, moves along without 
it.” Spectator. 





LIFE OF RUBENS. 
—p~— 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


ORGINAL UNPUBLISHED PAPERS ILLUSTRATING HIS 
LIFE AS AN ARTIST AND A DIPLOMATIST. 


PRESERVED IN H.M. STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
WITH AN APPENDIX 


ent respecting the > hrenesien Collection ; the Earl of 
Great Mant tuan Collection ; the Duke 
rit Bek rected Gerber: He Honthorst, le ‘ae 


Torrentius, Vanderdoort, &c. » &e., &e 
COLLECTED AND EDITED 
By W. NOEL SAINSBURY 
(Of H.M. State Paper Office). 
In One Large 8vo. Volume, bound in cloth, price 16s. 
“ “Tt isa volume which should find favour with the public at large, 
hero belongs to us all.”"—Athenaum. 
“Mr. has been labo in the State Li Office not 
will, among things, a light on the 
of one greet artist’s works invot thi 
aswell as on his connection the English court.”—S; 
contribution to the 


“Mr. Sainsbury has mad ost important 
History of Art in’ this country.”-—INustrated London Nevw 





FORSTER’S GOLDSMITH. 


—~>—- 
In One Volume, crown 8vo.{7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


__ ‘With 40 Mustrations, after designs by C. Stanrrecp, R.A. ; D. 
amen Joun Leacx, Wremsao Bovis and R. J. Hamznron. 


“No author in this and ing department of 
has ever exhibited so ‘wide a range of knowledge and 
; and his hero had become a Po pe A ceaeon the 

ee weet 0 was eee eee 
for 
first time, the new and more ruta Th ight, in which the old 


Ancti 





are disposed, ren —, bag ass! Memoirs h and novel as 
Mr. Forster had been pher. of the poet, 
‘ofthe last... This is real oh nedeony ene Review, Oct. 1854. 





WILKINSON'S EGYPTIANS. 
—>— 
In crown 8vo. with Numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. 


By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


10 WHICH 18 ADDED AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. 


By SAMUEL BIRCH. 





London : 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Cuarman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Nearly ready, in crown 8vo. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S LIFE. 


MacmILLAN & Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





This day, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


ARTHUR Hatt, Virtuk, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





PUBLICATION S 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


—o— 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


INDIA; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
Rev. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., late Chaplain on the 
Establishment. With a Map. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


JAPAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from the 
Narrative of the American Expedition to Japan, in the years 
1852-3-4. Engravings. 3s. cloth boards. 


PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTER. By 
the Author of “ British Birds,” &c. Royal 18mo. Numerous 
fine Engravings, 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


MEMOIR OF AN INDIAN CHAPLAIN, the 
Rev. CHARLES CHURCH, M.A., of the Madras Establishment 
of the East India Company. By the Rev. JAMES HOUGH x 
Chaplain on the same Establishment. Fcap 8vo. 2s. cloth 4 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. SAMUEL MARS- 
DEN OF PARAMATTA. Edited by the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
M.A. With Portrait. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST, HE TRUE 
SPIRIT OF A REVIVAL. In Letters 0 the Rev. Joun 
seen i James. By the Rev. W. PATTON, b. D., of New York. 


tn the 


18mo. 84., cloth boards. 


HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUNG PRO- 


TESTANTS. With Engrav’ al 18mo. 2s. cloth boards ; 
2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt ae es 


London : 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 





CAUTION.—MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
J |) gromienag ee OF MOORE'S IRISH i MELODIES 


having been announced, which m! be eee to 
believe that Fine contain the whole of the as Stelodies’ 
Loxoman & Co. have to state that no editions-are emeops 
those published by thomsives, and — the Music) by themselves 
and cote: comserey SD Of the set to * to male, which 
6 Moore's’ Melodies, 


a jg 
he copyright has not Soupived ; and any infringement of the the 
Hghts of the proprietore will be stopped by legal proceedings. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER. 


——- 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR 
GEOLOGY, 
BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES I 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION OF. EDINBU nox. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE, 


Giving a Résumé of the Rs of eological Science within the 
Ww 
By MRS, MILLER. 
Un a few days 


Edinburgh: Taomas Constante & Co. 
London: Hamuton, Apvams, & Co. 





Now Ready, 


KVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. — 
PHILIP HENRY een F.R.S. Post 8vo. cloth. W By 
numerous eg —. 
~~ this w the Author has di described in familiar, but at the same 
accurate language, the form, structure, and aj ranee of a 
lowe number of 0! mice fit for Microscopic study, taken from the 
whole of the Animal world. Many notes are interspersed on 
e use of anneueny instruments, on manipulation, and on th: 
SS of specimens ; and the whole forms a fit Introduction to 


aeun rvations are — entirely original, and the 
iltustrated by Engravings,mostly dra bt aires 
from thelife vy the Avtbor Linwett oe eee 
Socrety ror Promotine Cunistian K —i77, Great Queer 
Street, Lincoln’ 's Inn Fields, W C 4, Royal Badiodac c "Is, 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W. eras 





This day is published, price 6s. in cloth. 
RIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, Comprising 


the steps required to be taken b: Promoters D 
ar ee Bil , ~~, and after its presentation to Seieceent ns nd 
of both Houses, with Notes, showing their 


Sishavent alterations to the present ti: 
ori ad Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister. et-law. ‘abel 
London: Kxicur & Co., 90, Fleet Street. 
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Publishing in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number ; price 2s. 6d. each, and in Volumes, Sie in number, at intervals of four months, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(THE following list exhibits the leading departments of the Cyctopmp1a or Arts AND SciENcES; and the names 
of some of the new Contributors are , subjoined ; others will be added. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Inforn ;:tion not 
contained in the other Three. 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND BEVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLOPZDI, 





G. B. Arry, A.M., Trin. Col., Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. P ee ee A. FRA 
’ “9 


-R.A.S. 

TICS af: Dr More@an, A. M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 0: , 

MATHEMATICAL, “ASTRONOMICAL, AND Mathematics, at University College, London. ee aa ee ae 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 55 |n ~ = _ SunurenarEs, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam- Ona: ‘ambridge. 





- 









ACOUSTICS .. RLES ToMLinson, Lecturer on Science, King’s College, 


DYNAMICS E. W. Brayiey, 


ey R , (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. Rosext Wu118, “A. M, F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 


ELECTRICITY— Ross. 
METEOROLOGY Cambridge. 
Dr. Day.—R. Puiturrs, F.R.S. eg —wW. AF yee, Rom .D.— 
Dr. Becker (the late), of Berlin.— UDD, ICKSON, E. Frawxtanp, Ph.D., F.R.S. Lecturer on Ch 
a ig s emis 
SSAA LAO OT M-D.-Dn. Gunxnits, Trinity College, Oxtord.—C- J. Jon St. Bartholomew's Hospital. “t 


stongE, M.D. (the late).— —J. Smon, M.D.—T. Sovrnwoop R. Dioxsox, 1D. 
Smitu, M.D.—W. Covutson.—J. Farisu, A.M., Trinity a EL arksivce MD 
Cambridge.—-J. Paar, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. — ‘ag seach 
Yovarrt (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Sir C. L. Easttaxe, President of Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— 
Sir Epmunp Heapv.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 
of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Westmacott, R.A.—R. N. 
Wornvy, Curator of the National Gallery.—W. Hosxine, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at King’s College.—W. H. Lexps.—W. 
Ayrton, F.R.S8., F.S.A. ge late). 


a 
| 


MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY 


FINE ARTS, ga PAINTING, AR- 
CHITECTU 

BUILDING AND TNGINEERING siptaiansiossee 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS . 


JamEs THORNE (Fine Arts). 


Hon, Captain DEVEREUX, RN. 

J. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

Masor Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


Rev. W. Hickey. 
Rev. W. L. Ruam (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 


T. Brapuey, Professor of Geometrical Drawing; Woolwich, and 
King’s College, London,—Epwarp Cowper (the late), Professor 
of oo Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 

Dopv.—E. Norris, nb Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.— 
J. t. Stanespy.—A. Urn, M F.RB.S. (the late). 


T. H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grammar at University College, London —W. D. 
Curistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoppus, Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, Le igo College, London.— 
GuroreGr Lone, A.M.—Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity 
College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of 
— .—G. R. Porter, F.R.S8, (the late), Sec. of ‘the Board 
Cs) e. 


J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Duppa (the late), 
Barrister-at-Law.—T. "FALCONER, Barrister-at-Law.—D. ~*~ eg bree nrnngy a ae 2 <a 1 
Henn DINE, AM... Barrister-at-Law.—Gzorce Lone, A.M.—J. Warstanee-edt tac” ormerty Yellow of Caius Vollege, 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE vissssesssreerseees ONSDALE, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SxErsEant Mannina.— 5. ‘ a 
: Stark, Advocate: -General of Ceylon.—W. J. Taytrr, A.M., J. % uw" Regius Professor of Civil Law 
‘ Trinity-College, Cambridge.—G. Witimorr, A.M, (the late 2 . 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. h Jamzs Epwaxp Davis, Barrister-at-Law. 


Lieut. Donnetty, R.E. 


NAVIGATION anv MILITARY SCIENCES S. M, Saxsy, 


FAT ODOT ous cecscsosscsscccsesccssnssocsescesses J. CHatMERS Morton. 


G. R. Burnett, C.E, 


MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... GrorGe Dopp. 


PIII A. .005500000000005e.ncrsrceserssserssocceceosesossce 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. .............c.scssesseesssers 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL ECO- 


NOM coccsccecccceeererecercssseceseseeeseeeeeeseseeseesees 


T. H. Key. 
A. Dr iesean (Logic). 
Cuarues Knieut (Political Economy). 


a a Na Cire Nien ota 





THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Sia Volumes, Price 3l.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bownd morocco, 31. 12s. 


‘The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the 
work more valuable and attractive. The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- 


sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 
— published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.”— 
aminer, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 








“By common consent this * CYCLoPmDIA oF GroGRaPny,’ seems to be an excellent 
work. It took its rise in the ‘ ro Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geogra ie hy 


magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded . the penman of the camp and 
was particularly well managed. All later scoveries, and the multitude of facts o: 


the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the wor make it the richest we 
have.” — Westminster Review, October, 1858, 








THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Four Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 108. 


“Few things have been more remarkable than the jremeen of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 
knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.”—Times, 

such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 








BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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ira, 1850. 4 29:, 
THE EXCELSIOR LIBRARY. ILLUSTRATED WORKS, | Messrs. J. H. & JAMES PARKER 
—i— 
No.1. Fourth Thousand. Price 1s. paper covers; 2s. cloth. SUITABLE HAVE IN THE PRESS. 
HE BIBLE: WHAT IS IT? WHENCE FOR PRESENTS. ° 
go wom CAM sarin? WoW SHOULD We THEAT IT? By pines SOME ACCOUNT OF DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
A.J. MO TECTU 


“ Lisrary.—Its first publication is a very excel- 

2 Bimne Auth thor treats upon the Ban ‘anon of the Bible, with its 
- ite subj ects, and, amongst them, those of Inspiration and 

oad udgmen' me 4 *’ It is not easy Gy imagine a treatise on 
the whole better adapted for popular ear in style, candid 
the whelé gment of aifficulties, and direct i the answers, it is just 
the kind of book which is likely to please readers whose wish is to 
obtain a general view of the subject discussed. To those who jae 
the leisure un the means it will operate as an incentive to further 
study.”—Atheneum. 


No.2. Fifth Thousand. Price.2s. paper covers; 3s. cloth. 
[frum mow ouat TO ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By HENRY 


Leetures of Mr. Reed, however, may stand upon their own 
ome They are the productions of a refined and gentle mind. 
ef interest of his work consists, however, in the fact 
that it isan independent American view of English Literature.”— 


mina msaly spirit. The author displays a ripe 

ane mie, 7 varied acquaintance with English Litera- 

ual, a power of thought, and a vein fof fresh and 

original eeticism. 4 remarkable as they are delightful.”—London 
Guardian. 





No.3. Second Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. paper covers ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
To TWO STUDENTS, GUIDO and JULIUS ; 


OR, THE TRUE CONSECRATION OF THE DOUB TER, 
oi By FREDERICK AUG. D. THOLUCK, D.D., 
Praha of Divinity in the University of Halle. Translated from 

the seventh German edition. 


“ We have bor: endeavoured to notice a book of more than ordi- 
ability and interest. And most sincerely would we advise the 
reader to procure the volume for himself, that he may have the 
ae profit of reading it entire. We would suggest also that 
amere reading of the book will not suffice—it calls for retrospection, 
for careful study. The author—a man of profound and varied learn- 
parr teen y versed in metaphysics—the ancient, the scholastic, 
and the modern ; and into those ofboth the Oriental and the European 
schools he has plunged deeply. Inthe work before us, he frequently 
makes allusions to objects very much out of the range of ordinary 
literature, and draws from them illustrations singularly felicitous. 
Though the work is not large, it contains more solid an important 
matter than many similar publications four ‘he its size.” —British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 


No.4. Fourth Thousand. Sewed, 


ECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
—D as illustrated by Shakespeare. By 


“The Jay sd of vem Lectures is sae La of Modern History 
which is istorical dramas. In his 
‘Chronicle Plays,” oe are styled, phy is comprehended the story 
ofthree eventful centuries—the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, 
broken indeed, by some considerable intervals of time. I will en- 
saver, in these Lect tures, partially to notice those intervals, and 
ropose to extend my subject into a more remote antiquity by 
faking the tragedy of King Lear as illustrative of the legendary 

and Cymbeline and Macbeth of the Roman and Saxon 
= *—Author’s Introductory Lecture. 


28.; cloth, 3s. 








No.5. Second Thousand. Sewed, 3s.; cloth 4s. 


LPcTuRES ON THE BRITISH POETS. 


HENRY REED. 


“Reed's Poets will, we hope, have an extensive circulation. It 
is the kind of book we shoul like to see given as a prize to the best 

in our schools, and placed within the reach of all boys 
big nog to understand the author's meaning.” —Gentleman’s 


a “Surely the audi of this ¢ te Lecturer must have 
“yi sed auribus to catch every pregnant syllable as he 
Ppp th ly, 80 philosophically, so accurately, 8 and yet so 

4 nig ent 
usiasm, on the poets of England and their poems.’ 


s siteianet often, even in this book-making age, that we meet with 
‘much good writing, refined taste, intellectual vigour, and whole- 
t as are contained in these Lectures.” —British Banners 


By 








No.6. Price 1s. paper covers ; cloth, 2s. 


((HRISTIANITY IN THE BUSINESS OF 
LIFE. Four Lectures by Rev. HUGH STOWELL, M.A., Rev. 


1.B. OWEN, . 
WISEMAN, M.A., Rey. BALDWIN BROWN, BA., Rev. Nic KE 


London ; Jonn F. Su Aw, 48, Paternoster Row, 
and 27, Southampton Row. 





Just published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 
A xe NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
ihe Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages, translated 
occasionally accompanied with illustrations, 
itt and Anecdotical, with an extensive Index, 
aang § to Aided 4 important word. By the Author of “The News. 
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Life and Times of Charles James Fou. By 
the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
Vol. I. (Bentley.) 

We are not among the enthusiastic wor- 
i of the statesman whose life is now 

pefore us. So far are we from being so, 

that we cannot acquit him of grievous errors 

inst friendship, against patriotism, and 
against policy. He deserted old connec- 
tions formed new ones, either with no 
regard to principle, or, what is often nearly 
as bad in a public man, with no regard 
to: ces. His relations with Burke 
are elther openly condemned or else ig- 
nored, even by his present biographer. 

Nor do we anticipate that in the later 

stages of his work his lordship will find 

it possible to defend them. His private 
excesses Were conspicuous when excess was 
universal; while his India Bill is a stand- 
ing monument of his political audacity. At 
the same time we have no doubt that except 
when goaded by sudden disappointment into 
conduct that defied consistency, he really 
endeavoured to act up to those grand old 
principles which once played a splendid part 
mthe history of our country; and if useless 
and cumbersome now, like ancient armour, 
are still venerable. The majestic maxims 
which were levelled against Bute and North 
seem as obsolete to ourselves as the equip- 
mentof the barons at Runnymede, and we 
smile at the harmless old gentlemen who 
océasionally affect them as we might have 
done at the Eglintoun Tournament or at the 
manin brass. But in the time of Charles Fox 
they still had their uses. It is possible that 
at one time the Whigs may have had as 
mach ground for apprehending an autocrat 
inGeorge III. as the Tories had for appre- 
hending a Mayor of the Palace in Sir Robert 

Walpole. Then it was that Fox stood out 
idiy and brilliantly before the public gaze. 

His prowess was tremendous. He slashed 

md hacked his adversaries with extraordi- 

Mary rapidity and. severity. He took large 

views, and had immense confidence both in 

the resources of the English nation and the 
stability of the English aristocracy. Give up 
r he would say, and you will derive 
twice the profit from a grateful ally that you 
would from an unwilling dependant. He 
his name to the wildest schemes of 

Reform, which he laughed at in his sleeve, 

that they could never hurt his 

der. ere was nothing mean or timid in 
hischaracter ; and but for his private vices he 
would probably have stood nearly at the head 
ofthat long list of worthies which Whiggism 

Numbers im its ranks. Making every de- 

however, he was stilla great man, 
and he lived in great times; and although 
the of memoirs and epistolary corre- 

‘ relating to this period which have 

issued from the press during the last twenty 

Years has liarised us with its character, 

We still turn with unabated interest to those 

and stormy scenes—to Lord North 

Upon the Treasury Bench, fat, witty, and 

Mperturbable—to Mr. Burke on the oppo- 

Reign vom th eat Po poco 

ga v at of the provokin 

Premier—to that memorable pret wae 

the mow was on the ground, and the fallen 


-Secretary of State, with the lead of the House 








minister, who had unexpectedly announced his | who was among the noblest and fairest of the 


resignation, passed out to the only carriage in | 
waiting through a shivering throng of his | 
enemies, reminding them with asmile “what 
it was to be in the secret:” we see shortly 
afterwards the new ministry coming in, 
looking awkward in their swords and full 
dresses, to which twelve long years of oppo- 
sition had made them strangers; and we 
thrill with excitement as we watch that 
short but fierce and deadly struggle of 1784, 
when a young statesman in his twenty-fifth 
year alone defied the united efforts of Fox 
and North with a majority of the House of 
Commons at their back. 

Considering then the extraordinary human 
interest of the subject, as well as its great 
political importance, we could wish it had 
fallen into hands more competent to do it 
justice than Lord John Russell’s are. Of a 
connected and dramatic narrative he has no 
idea. Of Fox as a man we glean little or 
nothing from the present volume. It might 
just as well be a volume of parliamentary 
debates with foot-notes. Nor would these 
be adequate to the purpose. They tell us 
next to nothing of the state of parties when 
Fox entered public life; nor does his lord- 
ship seem capable of rising to any lofty or 
comprehensive survey of the epoch. We 
do not wish to find unnecessary fault, but we 
cannot help adding that the first volume 
terminates at a very ill-chosen point—the 
resignation, that is, of Lord Shelburne, 
instead of carrying us on to the retirement 
of the Duke of Portland in the following 
year, and the commencement of Pitt’s 
administration. Even the mere material 
part, the type, paper, and binding are of an 
inferior quality; and, all in all, we are 

uite unable to congratulate Mr. Bentley on 
this latest product of his craft. 

Charles Fox was born in the year 1749, 
and the few necessary details of tis family 
we may as well give in his lordship’s own 
words : 

‘¢ Sir Stephen Fox, the father of the first Lord 
Holland, and the grandfather of Charles James 
Fox, held several subordinate offices in the reigns 
of Charles II. and William III. He was of 
humble origin, owed his introduction at Court to 
Lord Percy, his promotion to Lord Clarendon, his 
favour with Charles II. to his punctuality in 
business, and his rise in the world under different 
sovereigns to his diligence and integrity. He 
married a second time at the advanced age of 
seventy-seven, and by his second marriage had 
two sons, who were made peers by the titles of 
Ilchester and Holland. He was by principle a 
Tory, and by affection a Jocobite. 

‘* Henry Fox, the first. Lord Holland, was a 
man of o- parts, loose morals, more fond of 
money than of power, warm in his domestic 
attachments, jovial in his manners, an able 
debater, a corrupt politician. Devoted to the 
party of Sir Robert Walpole, he was, by 
the favour of the Duke of Newcastle, made 


of Commons. But he was not entrusted with 
the patronage, and he thought himself unequal to 
the double task of managing the House of Com- 
mons and conducting publi affairs in a difficult 
time. He therefore witlidrew to the less conspicu- 
ous but lucrative office of Paymaster of the Forces, 
which in time of war yielded thirty, forty, and 
even fifty thousand pounds in one year to its for- 
tunate possessor. He married, against the will of 
her father, Lady Caroline Lennox, the daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond. The duke’s repugnance 
to this connection has been attributed to famil 
ay but other reasons may have weighed wi 
im. For Henry Fox had not only been embar- 
rassed in his circumstances, but by his noto- 
rious want of principle, as well as of fortune, 





must have alarmed the parents of a young lady 


land. 

“* After following Mr. Pitt for some years as 
Paymaster, Mr. Fox was fixed upon by Lord Bute 
as the ablest leader he could find to defend the 
peace of Paris. In order to do this he deserted 
the Duke of Cumberland, with whom he was then 
connected, and again became Secretary of State. 
He has been accused of an extent of corrupti 
and intimidation with a view to obtain a majority 
for the peace unequalled in the history of the 
House of Commons. But this is probably an ex- 
aggeration. He stipulated for a peerage with the 
rank of earl as the reward of his success ; a baron 
was given him, but the earldom was withheld. 
When Lord Bute, being reproached by Mr. Fox 
with this breach of faith, said, ‘It was only a 
pious fraud,’ Lord Holland quickly replied, ‘I 

erceive the fraud, my Lord, but not the piety.’ 

rd’ Holland was forced by the Grenville ministry 

to resign the pay office; the rest of his life was 
passed in some favour with the Court, but in no 
ostensible position in office, or in the House of 
Lords, A singular remark is quoted of his dyi 
hours, which at least shows composure and good 
humour. ‘If Mr. Selwyn calls again,’ he said to 
his servant, ‘let him in ; if I am alive, I shall be 
very glad to see him, and, if I am dead, he will 
be very glad to see me!’” 
The “accuser” here alluded to is, we sup- 
pose, Lord Macaulay, who, in his second 
essay on Chatham, observes with charac- 
teristic audacity: Bute was made to com- 
prehend that the ministry could be saved 
only by practising the tactics of Walpole to 
an extent at which Walpole himself would 
have stared. The Pay Office was turned into 
a mart for votes. Hundreds of members 
were closeted there with Fox, and, as there 
is too much reason to believe, departed 
carrying with them the wages of infamy. It 
was affirmed by roe who had the best 
opportunities of obtaining information, that 
twenty-five thousand pounds were thus paid 
away in a single morning. 

In 1758 Fox went to Eton, where he re- 
mained till 1764. During this period he 
visited the continent with his father, and 
before he was fifteen was familiar with the 
vices of manhood. After the exciting oceu- 

ations of gambling at Spa and intriguing at 
Paris, school life, we should think, must 
have seemed rather slow, and even Horace 
a bore. Lord John tells us that on his 
return he was laughed at by the boys, who 
probably disbelieved his stories, and soon 
after flogged by the masters, who found that 
he neglected his exercises. Yet he was not 
sufficiently mature or sufficiently sensitive 
to resent the indignity as some lads would 
have done; and when he went to Oxford in 
1764, the effect of this early dissipation 
seems in great measure to have vanished, 
He read hard, mathematics as well as 
classics, and acquired a thorough familiarity 
with the latter, to which the simplicity of 
his style and his numerous and apt allusions 
sufficiently testify. It was about this time 
that Fox’s mother paid a visit to Lady Chat- 
ham, and predicted of William Pitt, then 
only eight years old, that he would be “a 
thorn in Charles’s side as long as he lived.” 

Fox left Oxford in 1766, and after travellin 
about a year and a half returned to England 
in the autumn of 1768. In the month of 
May following he was elected for the borough 
of Midhurst, and took his seat in the House 
of Commons in the November of that 
(p. 10). He made his first speech accordi 
to our present author on the 9th of March, 
1769, or two months before he was elected! 
Such is the noble lord’s carelessness or in- 
accu: (p. 28). But before proceeding with 
his parliamentary career we will pause upon 
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the threshold to inquire among what kind of 
politicians and public men the young orator 
now found himself. 

The king had now been on the throne 
ten years ; and it had taken him exactly that 
opr to consummate the policy to which he 

devoted himself. In 1760 the Whigs 
were divided into three parties, which it was 
the fashion to call “connections.” Of these 
the party of the Duke of Newcastle, or the 
Pelham connection, was infinitely the most 
important. The other two were first the 
Grenville faction, strong in the individual 
character of the two brothers, and in the 
friendship of the “great commoner,” their 
brother-in-law ; and secondly, the Bedford 
faction, or “ Bloomsbury gang,” consisting 
peer of a small knot of unprincipled 
ut able and resolute men, such as Wey- 
mouth, Sandwich, and Digby. Besides these 
there were the personal adherents of Pitt, 
who for the present followed his example in 
supporting Lord Temple, George Grenville’s 
‘brother, but were not Whigs at all in the 
high aristocratic sense ; and rather what we 
should now call Liberals. The chief of 
these was Lord Shelburne. The Rocking- 
‘ham Whigs were a somewhat later develop- 
ment, and the founders of the modern Whig 
party. olin 

This complete dislocation of the great 
Whig body alone enabled George III. to 
carry out his intentions. The Grenvilles, the 
Russells, and the Pelhams were jealous of 
each other, and Pitt was jealous of them all. 
By judiciously taking advantage of these 
divisions, the king was able to enjoy a much 
greater share of power than had fallen to 
the lot of any English sovereign in the 
‘eighteenth century. And though he was 
several times driven from his position by a 
combined effort of the oligarchy, yet he 
always recovered it in the end; and that he 
was able to maintain Mr. Pitt in office in 
1784 is the best proof that he had effected a 
real and permanent change. 

Newcastle, as he was the greatest pillar of 
the old system, so he was the first to fall 
irrecoverably under the new one. But the 
pear was not yet ripe. Bute, who had 
destroyed him, was in turn compelled to 
yield to George Grenville, who received for 
a time the support of the Bedford Whigs. 
But their own feuds, and the incessant 
efforts of the king to form an independent 
party, were enough to prevent any Whig 
ministry from holding its ground long. 
George made use of Lord Rockingham to 
turn out Grenville, whose prosy harangues 
had wearied him to death, and whose dicta- 
torial insolence he never forgave. But the 
Rockingham party could not stand alone. 
Pitt refused to coalesce, because he differed 
from the marquis on America, and perhaps 
also because he began to find himself the 
real master of the situation. Ten years 
before, he doubtless would have been so. 
But when his second administration was 
formed, his intellect was on the wane. He 
soon began to absent himself from Parlia- 
ment, and the Government virtually fell into 
the hands of the Duke of Grafton, the fifth 
Prime Minister within the space of eight 
years. Grafton, too, resigned in January, 
1770; and then the king’s triumph was 
complete. Lord North became minister, 
unfettered by “ connections,” and George 
III. became king, unfettered by a minister. 

No impartial mind can doubt that for the 
success of his policy the king was mainly 
indebted to the Whigs themselves. The 
unanswerable proof, afforded by the mere 








personal nature of their feuds, that they 
were no longer devoted to the furtherance of 
great sms but were wrangling only 
over the distribution of the plunder, must 
have disgusted the purer and better part 
of both Parliament and the nation; while 

ractical members of the former must have 

egun to ask themselves what was to be 
gained by supporting a party which could 
not guarantee them office for two sessions 
together. Wedderburne was an instance of 
the latter sort of men; the majority of the 
country gentlemen of the former. 

It was just at this moment that Fox 
entered Parliament, and within a month 
of Lord North’s elevation became one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. Lord John 
Russell attributes this conduct to a perverse 
admiration of the Court. We should rather 
attribute it to a natural aversion for the 
Whigs. Nothing is more likely than that a 
young man of Fox’s temperament should 
catch up eagerly all that was either novel or 
noble in the Tory system; and that there 
was something of each in it is obvious. If 
Fox was, as Lord John Russell thinks, an 
imitator of Lord Bolingbroke in private life, 
nothing is more probable than that he should 
for a while have been captivated by the 
splendid phantasy of “a patriot king.” 
George itt. had a good share of native 
sagacity, as events had most thoroughly 
proved, but he was the last man in his 
kingdom to comprehend a character like 
Fox. When a youthful politician, of his 
rank and genius, had once stated in Parlia- 
ment that Lord North was “a Minister whose 
general conduct he so much approved, and 
whose political principles he admired; a 
Minister who, with unexampled resolution, 
had stood forth in the most critical and 
dangerous moment to free his country from 
that anarchy and confusion into which it 
was about to be plunged by factious and 
ill-designing men:” everything else should 
have been given unto him. In dismissing 
Mr. Fox for an obnoxious vote, we are not 
certain that George III. did not lose a 
valuable and lasting adherent, as he certainly 


madefor himself a bitter and uncompromising | 


enemy. 

The immediate cause and manner of Fox’s 
dismissal was in this wise, though he had 
previously given offence by his motion on 
the Royal Marriage Bill: 

‘Within little more than a year of his acceptance 
of office, on a question of committing Woodfall the 
printer to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Mr. Fox burst out against the Press and the City, 


and moved that Woodfall be committed to | . } 
| Burke a seat in the cabinet; and comple 


cently adds, “that with Mr. Fox for his 


to retract, owned himself bound to vote with Fox | 


Newgate. Lord North promised his support, tried 
if he persisted, and finally was dragged off by his 
junior Lord of the Treasury in a minority of 68 to 
152. The King noticed the transaction in the 
following terms :— 

“*T am greatly incensed at the presumption of 
Charles Fox in forcing you to vote with him last 
night; but approve much of your making your 
friends vote in the majority. Indeed, that young 
man has so thoroughly cast off every principle of 
common honour and honesty, that he must become 
as contemptible as he is odious. I hope you will 
let him know that you are not insensible of his 
conduct towards you.’ 

‘On the 24th of February, Charles Fox was 
dismissed from the Board of Treasury. It is said 
that on this occasion Lord North wrote him the 
following laconic note: ‘His Majesty has thought 
proper to order a new Commission of Treasury to 
be made out, in which I do not see your name.— 
Norrs.’” 





Lord North was now at the head of what 


at the present day is so much talked of and 
so little understood, “a strong government,” 
But “a strong government,” says Lord John 
“whichoverleaps wisdom and violates justice, 
is one of the worst evils that can befall g 
country.” He here, however, falls into the 
identical fallacy which had betrayed Boling. 
broke in the treatise already mentioned, 
For who is to determine what wisdom and 
justice are? But to proceed—Fox’s attitude 
towards the American war was sensible 
and consistent throughout. He was clear of 
all the miserable intrigues and contradi 
legislation of the previous ten ve 
had taken no part in the ill-judged Stamp 
Act of Grenville, or the futile compromise of 
Rockingham; who at once irritated the 
colonists by his Declaratory Act, and em- 
boldened them by yielding i rv which 
made the Declaration real. This was the 
shoal upon which the Rockingham Cabinet 
was wrecked. Mr. Pitt, who had joined 
this party in their opposition to the Stam 
Act, refused his adhesion to the new mi- 
nistry unless the ee of taxation were 
surrendered. But here Burke and Rocking. 
ham were inexorable, and matters were left 
to take their course. Fox, however, was 
unencumbered by any of these reminiscences, 
And it may be that the mee pe 
line he was enabled to take upon this 
question, no less than the influence which 
his superior debating power had acquired 
for him, may have conduced to the high 
position which he occupied at the dissolution 
of the North administration. There can be 
no doubt, however, of the injury then done 
to Mr. Burke, though at the time he bore up 
against it nobly. It is in vain for “the 
Revolution Families” to try to shake off the 
stigma which their treatment of this illus- 
trious man has fixed upon them. ‘It 
may be that Burke’s exclusion from the 
second Chatham administration was prin- 
cipally owing to Chatham himself. But 
then after all he was not the man to have 
promoted him. He belonged to a diffe 
rent school of politicians. But why was not 
Burke higher in Lord Rockingham’s own 
cabinet in 66, and again in ’82? Why was 
he permitted to sink into the back-ground 
during the later days of the North admi- 
nistration, and actually “distrusted” (p. 176) 
by his friends, though he was almost the 
only statesman of mark who from his 
entrance into political life had been true to 
one party? Lord John Russell admits, 
though apparently with some idea that itis 





still an open question, that Rockingham 
would have done well in 1782 to have given 


leader, he might soon have learned the neces 
sary caution.” But is this the way to speak 
of a man who had been the Saviour of the 
whole Whig party, and who elsewhere 18 
entitled by Lord John himself, “ the pastor 
and master of Mr. Fox?” No doubt there 
was in Burke a deficiency of the practical 
element. No doubt he resembled too much 
a man of war among gun-boats, where gun: 
boats are the most efficient. He could no 
condescend to the difficulties of ordinary 
minds; and, when they lagged behind him, 
was apt to grow angry and contemptuous 
“ Burke,” said Fox himself, at a later per! 

“ was often right, but then he was right too 
soon;” a fault which, of all others, 1s We 
most damaging under a system of represen: 
tative government. Still for all this, 





twice as much as all this, the splendid se 





| vices which Burke had rendered to his party 
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were a full equivalent. Nor did they suffi- 
ciently consider how much of this very 
jrritability and violence was due to the 
neglect and ingratitude of those, whose 

de it should have been to share his con- 
ies, to aid in his advancement, and to 
win his love. 

Violence, however, in those days was not 

to Edmund Burke, as witness the 
following : 
* My. Fox had made a vehement attack on 
Mr. Adam, who had changed from the Opposition 
to the Ministerial side, and had given as a reason 
for his change, that, although the Ministers were 
not very competent, no persons more competent 
were to be found among their opponents. Mr. Fox 
confounding mental power with moral rectitude, 
described the Minister as turning round on his 
new defender and saying to him, ‘ Begone ! begone, 
wretch ! who delightest in libelling mankind, con- 
founding virtue and vice, and insulting the man 
whom thou pretendest to defend, by saying to his 
face that he certainly is infamous, but that there 
are others still more so.’ 

Mr. Adam having in vain endeavoured to obtain 
an explanation of this speech from Mr. Fox, to be 
inserted in the newspapers, sent Major Humber- 
ston to arrange the particulars of a hostile meet- 

The meeting accordingly took place in Hyde 
Park, at eight o’clock in the morning of the 29th 
of November. After the ground had been mea- 
sured Mr. Adam desired Mr. Fox to fire, to which 
Mr, Fox replied: ‘Sir, I have no quarrel with 
you, do you fire.’ Mr. Adam fired; Mr. Fox 
then fired without effect. Upon this the seconds, 
Colonel Fitz-Patrick and Major Humberston, inter- 
fered, asking Mr. Adam if he was satisfied. Mr. 
Adam replied : ‘Will Mr. Fox declare he meant 
no personal attack upon my character?’ Upon 
which Mr. Fox said: ‘This was no place for 
apologies,’ and desired Mr. Adam to go on. Mr. 
Adam fired his second pistol without effect. Mr. 
Fox fired his remaining pistol in the air, and said 
that, as the affair was ended, he had no difficulty 
in declaring he meant no more personal affront to 
Mr. Adam than he did to either of the other 
ae present. Mr. Adam replied: ‘Sir, you 
ve behaved ‘like a man of honour.’ Mr. Fox 
then mentioned that he believed himself wounded. 
On opening his waistcoat, it was found that Mr. 
Adam’s first ball had taken effect, but that the 
wound was very slight. The wits of Opposition 
said that Mr. Adam had used Government powder, 
notorious for being deficient in strength. No 
Men were better friends in after life than Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Adam. Mr. Adam had that open- 
hess of temper and cordiality of disposition which 
culiarly suited Mr. Fox. Indeed, of all Lord 
North’s adherents, he and Lord North’s son were 
singular in remaining faithful to Mr. Fox during 
the French war.” 


The “ Parliamentary sense” of the English 
nguge can be stretched no further than 
this—the wretch who delights in libelling 
mankind and confounding virtue and vice, 
is told that no personal affront is intended to 
It is only in Parliament that he is 
supposed to indulge himself in these his 
favourite amusements. We do not think the 
man who used these words had much right 
to insinuate a want of caution or courtesy 
m other people. 

The American War, as is well known, 
broke down Lord North’s administration. 
On the 20th of March, 1782, his resignation 

k place, and. was followed by eighteen 
months of eae amore confusion, till the 
pr was fin by the firm hand 
of William Pitt. The firet’ édministration 
Was of course headed by Lord Rockingham, 
with Shelburne and Fox as Secretaries of 
' , = _— nowhere. Fox and Shel- 
early began to differ, the latter bein 
honoured with more of the royal amiilenss 
than was agreeable to his colleague, besides 


being detected in carryin 
correspondence with the French Court, in 
relation to the Peace of Versailles. In July, 
Lord Rockingham died, and then these half- 
smothered animosities burst out into a flame. 
The king and his party insisted on making 
Lord Shelburne Premier, and Fox and his 
party at once went into Opposition. Shel- 

urne made Pitt, then only twenty-four, his 
Chancellor of the Exhcequer, and prepared 
to encounter the formidable coalition which 
Fox had unwisely effected with his old Tory 
friend Lord North. Of this transaction Lord 
John Russell speaks as follows : 

‘‘Thus easily and smoothly was made that 
coalition which in the first place overthrew Lord 
Shelburne’s administration ; next destroyed that 
large and extensive popularity which Mr. Fox at 
that time enjoyed ; and finally ruined the Whig 
party.” 

Lord North, it is clear, from our present 
author’s language, surrendered none of his 

rinciples in the union. “ He was,” says 

ord John, and we are left to conclude he 
continued so, “an honourable and consistent 

Tory.” Yet there is this much to be said in 
favour of Fox, that unless he was uttering a 
deliberate falsehood in 1772, he then admired 

the domestic principles of Lord North, nor 
did his subsequent opposition to the Ameri- 
can War militate against a continued approval 
of them. It is very possible that Fox’s 
language on this topic often expressed more 
than he meant. Burke was convinced to the 
last that Fox’s fine taste alone must have 
secretly disgusted him with the French 
Revolution. As we have already stated, he 
laughed at Radicalism ; and he belonged not 
to those grand territorial magnates, whose 
traditions kept them Whigs, even if their 
reason or their taste bade them doubt. On 
the other hand, North was, as Lord John 
Russell states, “‘a man of honour and in- 
tegrity, kind and liberal in his temper, with- 
out religious bigotry or personal rancour.” 
The two men were personally well enough 
adapted to each other ; and if Fox reaped a 
harvest of odium from the coalition, of which 
he never again lost the taint, he had perhaps 
little to blame so much as those intemperate 
invectives (1772-82), for which Burke, for- 
sooth, was excluded from the Cabinet. One 
thing, however, is quite certain, he could not 
have been sincere in both,—both in his former 
opposition and his present adhesion to Lord 
North ; and on the latter occasion his conduct 
certainly seems to have flowed from mor- 
tified ambition and vanity, rather than from 
any higher source. 

On the 21st of February, 1783, a motion 
censurin — Treaty of Versailles was carried 
against the ministry by a majority of 17, and 
Lord Shelburne at once resigned. He was 
the king’s favouyite minister, and with all 
our high opinion of Lord North’s character, 
we cannot but regret that he should have 
taken so prominent a part in thwarting the 
personal wishes of the sovereign, who, what- 
ever -his public errors, had invariably 
treated himself with marked confidence and 
kindness. Nor was the occasion one which 
demanded the sacrifice of such sentiments. 
For the Peace which he joined in condemning 
he was virtually answerable himself, and the 
minister he helped to overthrow was the 
representative of the very same system 
which for twelve years he had administered. 
Had eleven short months been enough to 
convince him of his error, it would at least 
have been wise not to discredit his conver- 
sion by so hasty an attempt to resume the 


on @ separate 





power he had lost. The coalition in fact was 


from one point of view or other disgraceful 
to all parties, and ended as it justly de- 
served to do, after a short-lived gleam of 
sunshine, in the complete discomfiture of its 
authors. 

The history of the Portland administra- 
tion which was forced upon the king by the 
victorious coalition is not given in this 
volume. It lasted, as our readers may re- 
member, but a few months, being followed by 
the summons of young William Pitt to the 
councils of the crown with the two offices of 
Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
united in his own person. Of the memorable 
contest which the ensuing session witnessed 
—of the fourteen successive divisions in which 
the minister of the crown faced the hostile 
majority of the Commons till he finally 
reduced it to one—of the curious spectacle 
but rarely if ever before afforded in this 
country, of the king, the House of Lords, 
and the people, united gg the repre- 
sentative assembly —of the petitions that 
poured in from London and the other great 
towns, indicative of sympathy with their 
sovereign, and his young and heroic minister 
—and of the final triumph which secured to 
this country a stable administration of twenty 
years—we shall read hereafter. And we 
think we can promise ourselves that Lord 
John Russell has sufficient ag compe with 
the great qualities displayed by his political 
opponents during that period, to warrant us 
in expecting an impartial and conscientious,, 
if neither a fervid nor a brilliant, narrative. 








Memoirs of the Court of George IV. 1820 to 
1830. From Original Family Documents. 
By the Duke of Buckinghani and Chandos, 

.G. Two Volumes. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Frew men can, and none need know, the 
history of their own time. That is a branch 
of knowledge in which ignorance is general, 
and because general, excusable. The persons 
and events that agitated the world one or 
two thousand years since are expected to 
be familiar to every well-educated man; 
even a knowledge of modern history, say 
up to the commencement of this century, 
is considered a necessary, if not an in- 
dispensable item in the stock-in-trade of 
all who would take their stand in society. 
The name of Guy Fawkes is familiar as a 
household word; but even the well-bred 
among the younger generation are excused 
for ignoring the name and crime of Thistle- 
wood. <A knowledge of the Rye House plot 
is imperative; ignorance of the Cato Street 
conspiracy is a venial offence. Attempts 
have been made to explain this patent 
anomaly by a reference to the laws of 
perspective. We look down upon the 
distant past which lies at our feet, and 
at a glance take in the grouping of states- 
men, the headlong course of great con- 
uerors, the mighty sweep of armies, and 
the onset, the rush, the triumph, and the 
downfall of contending nations. <A great 
deal may be said in favour of this pictorial 
explanation; but after the most, far-fetched 
similes, a good deal remains unexplained. 
We, who are not landscape painters, hold 
that up to a certain period the raw material 
of history has been prepared and cut up and 
dried for the use of the million. The pith 
of State Papers and chronicles and, in due 
time, of newspapers and private letters and 
memoirs has been collected; dates have 
been verified; facts analysed and properly 





ranged and bite, = to bear —_ per- 
sons and events, by a careful collation of 
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evidence and a minute comparison of autho- 
rities. While after that period, history is 
not only crude, but also incomplete. Its 
component elements are still buried in the 
portfolios of diplomatists and the confi- 
dential yg eee of the wives, aunts, 
sisters, or others that are near and dear 
to generals, ministers, and reigning princes. 
We, for instance, in this generation, are 
blundering in the mazes of the Italian ques- 
tion, which with all its hidden motives and 
secret springs and unmentionable mysteries 
will be as clear as daylight to the men of 
1959, whose libraries will be loaded with the 
Palmerston Correspondence, the Memoirs of 
Lord John Russell, the Life of Count Cavour, 
and the Secret Memoirs of the Court of 
Napoleon IIT. It is much the same with the 
time which some of us have lived through, 
and of which the young men under thirty 
know nothing whatever, except the few 
doubtful and dirty anecdotes which they have 
gathered from club gossip and after-dinner 
conversation. The publication of the mate- 
rials for the history of that time is just 
commencing, and the Duke of Buckingham’s 
“Memoirs of the Court of George IV.” is an 
instalment of that tribute of truth which the 
Past pays to the Future. 

There are plenty of memoirs, there are 
heaps of letters already published, which, at 
least in part, bear upon the period from the 
termination of the Regency to the death of 
the last of the Georges. But these sources 
ofinformation are not altogether to be trusted. 
They contain truth, but not the whole truth. 
The editors had to consult too many feelings, 
to spare too many susceptibilities to do 
justice to history. They had to suppress 
letters and portions of letters which were 
held to be offensive to their contemporaries. 
On the whole the early publication of such 
materials for history is strongly to be depre- 
cated. It leads to their emasculation, and 
with a Vandalism of sentimental conceit, the 
passages thus suppressed are generally 
destroyed. We need not quote examples. 
Every man of any range of reading must at 
once remember numbers of cases in which 
the too early publication of private histories 
and letters led to the expurgation and the 
loss of most striking, characteristic, and con- 
ey of most valuable documents. 

hese remarks apply in part to the Buck- 
ingham “Memoirs.” We apprehend that 
some portions of them will prove offensive 
to the immediate descendants of persons 
whose names prominently figure in some 
of the letters addressed to the noble duke’s 
father. On the other hand, while these 
volumes bear no trace of omissions, we 
cannot help suspecting that a good many 
letters which would be perfectly harmless 
twenty years hence, have been suppressed 
from a sentiment of deference to the feelings 
of living men and women. Onur suspicion is 
strengthened by the utter absence of local 
colouring, the peculiar neutral tint which 
marks the later portion of the correspond- 
ence. It a impossible for any class of 
men to exclude from their letters all allusion 
to the events and scandals of the day, and 
to confine themselves, month after month 
and year after year, to-the discussion of the 
same dreary jobs. Even monomaniacs, such 
as domino-players, have their hacid inter- 

» when wearied with their efforts to 
convert themselves into calculating machines, 
they take notice of what is being said and 
done by those who surround them. 

The noble duke’s work, such as it is, con- 
sists of two distinct portions: an explanatory 





and expletive narrative copiously interlarded 
with long quotations from Knighton’s “ Me- 
moirs,” Alison’s “History of Europe,” 
Twiss’s “ Life of Lord Eldon,” Pellew’s 
“Life of Lord Sidmouth,” and Phipps’s 
“Memoirs of R. Plumer Ward,” and of 
letters addressed to the Marquis and after- 
wards Duke of Buckingham, chiefly by 
Dr. Phillimore, the Grenvilles, Mr. Charles 
W. Wynn, Mr. W. H. Fremantle, the 
Marquis Wellesley, and the Duke of 
Wellington. The narrative and the letters 
together touch upon all the leading events, 
from the accession of George IV. to his death 
—but the chief portions of interest are to be 
found in the narrative, and these again in the 
extracts from the works we have enumerated, 
which are accessible to every subscriber at 
Mudie’s. The correspondence as given is 
singularly dry and dreary, and if a selection 
has been made, that selection was a most 
unfortunate one. Three-fourths at least of 
the letters are devoted to petty official jobs. 
Henry is to get this, and Charles ought to 
have that, and such a man is to be a privy 
councillor, and another man cannot be relied 
on unless such and such a thing be done for 
him—and all this about third and fourth- 
rate politicians,and hangers-on to the political 
arties of the time. Surely the world would 
ose nothing by the suppression of all this 
mercantile portion of the correspondence. 
Il faut laver son linge sale en famille applies 
not only to quarrels, but also to other 
transactions which now and then take place 
in the most distinguished families. 

The ten years, whose most memorable 
events present themselves to the mind of the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos chiefly 
in their bearings upon ministerial combina- 
tions, form in many respects one of the 
saddest and most instructive periods in the 
modern history of England. ‘The paroxysm 
of fear and frenzy, which for twenty years had 
strained tge nerves and dried up the juices 
of the body politic, was over. The exaltation 
of rorfenes 4 had passed away, and the State, 
exhausted and languid, was a prey to the low 
fever of disappointment, varied at times with 
spasmodic fits of discontent. A political 
party, anxious to assume the conduct of 
affairs at any price, was making capital of 
the real and imaginary grievances of the 
lower classes. The whole nation joined in a 
cordial detestation of the king, and those 
who sought to use that feeling in aid of 
their own selfish purposes laboured hard, 
and in many instances successfully, to direct 
a portion of that hatred upon the ministers 
of the day. The most violent demonstra- 
tions were made against Government. At- 
tempts were made to kill the ministers at a 
Cabinet dinner. The Foot Guards were 
tampered with by the rioters of London, and 
one regiment, which was notoriously dis- 
affected, had to be sent to Portsmouth. A 
mob attacked Lord Exmouth’s house; the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lords Sidmouth 
and Eldon, who happened to drive past at 
the time, were in imminent danger. Lord 
Sidmouth never drove out without a case 
of loaded pistols on the seat of his carriage, 
and whenever the ministers appeared, they 
drew after them a mob of the most reckless 
and profligate, who pelted them with rotten 
apples, cabbage-stalks, and dead rats. ‘The 
middle and upper classes, instead of rallymg 
round a government thus threatened by the 
lowest and most dangerous portion of the 
community, stood aloof, partly from apathy, 
partly from cowardice, and partly because 
they shrank almost instinctively from any 


| 





act which might be construed as favourable 
tothe king. It was as if the Londoners of 
instead of supporting the cause of law and 
order, had left the government to the mercy 
of Mr. Fergus O’Connor and his Chartistg, 
The Duke of Wellington, in his rapid ang 
concise manner, stated the case as forci 
as truly when he said, “ All seem — 
with panic; and if the country is lost, it wil] 
be through our own cowardice. Audacity 
and insolence on one side, and tamenegs on 
ours. We go to the House seeming on pur, 
pose to be insulted. The Opposition know 
it, and act accordingly.” 

The dangers of the time were increased by 
the intervention of afresh source of mischief 
—Queen Caroline, who, although with more 
than suspicion hanging over her head, hag. 
tened to England to claim her right to the 
throne of a man who could hardly be con. 
sidered her husband. His estrangement 
from her, the aversion he had manifested 
from the first moment of their ill-assorted 
marriage, was the only excuse the unfortu- 
nate woman could plead for her errors, and 
that excuse she voluntarily resigned, by agai 
forcing herself upon a man, with whom, 
she been as proud as she was vain, she 
would have scorned to have anything in 
common. Theannouncement of her Journey 
to England and the news of her deman 
for a regal reception caused “a 
sensation.” “Great bets,” says Lord Eldon, 
“are laid about it. Some people have 
taken 50 guineas, undertaking in lieu of them 
to pay a guinea a day till she comes.” 
50,0001. a year were offered if she would 
consent to play the Queen of England at 
some continental court. She in her tum 
demanded a palace in London, a frigate, and 
the restoration of her name to the Church 
service. Nothing short of the prayers of 
the faithful would satisfy her craving for 
worldly distinction. Mr. Wilberforce, with 
characteristic indulgence, admired her “for 
her spirit, though I fear she has been very 
profligate.” Her arrival in London was the 
signal for a popular ovation, “ more out of 
hatred to the king,” says Lord Dudley, 
“than out of regard for her.” For many 
weeks the stout lady in the hat and feathers 
was the favotirrite of the populace, and Alder- 
man Wood’s house in South Audley Street, 
where she had taken up her quarters, was at 
all hours of the day surrounded by a mob of 
noisy king-haters. Mr. Wilberforce, m 4 
letter to Hannah More, recounts their pro- 
ceedings : 

“‘ A most shabby assemblage of quite the lowest 
of the people, who every now and then k 
calling out ‘Queen! Queen !’ and several times, 
once in about a quarter of an hour, she came out 
of one window of a balcony and Alderman Wood 
at the other.” 


At which the crowd cheered prodigiously. 
When her trial was decided upon, this mis- 
guided woman, determined to brazen it out 
at all hazards, threatened to come daily to 
Westminster Hall in “a coach and six 0 
high style,” and she also insisted on being 
present at the coronation : 


‘She has written to the king,” says Mr. Th. 
Grenville, ‘when and in what dress she sh 
appear at the coronation.’ I presume the pe | 
ill be: in a white sheet, in the middle aisle 
the Abbey.” 


The strictest orders were given for her 
exclusion, but still she came, and amo’ 
extraordinary and disgraceful scenes © the 
time is that of a Queen of England “ tr 
every door of the Abbey and the Hall, 
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by the officers in charge. She died 


coronation. 
In those portions of the two volumes for 
hich the public is indebted to the Duke of 
i , his Grace labours hard, but not 
, to redeem a portion at least of 
the king’s character in popular estimation. 
But alas! all he can do is to give us words 
rted by facts. His witnesses speak 
him The few letters in this collec- 
jon which are not devoted to jobbery, con- 
tain ing statements respecting the 
ing, his character, and his pursuits. The 
duke attempts to disprove the charge of 
mseemly exultation, imputed to the re- 
gent. on the death of George III., and 
Knighton’s Memoirs to show that 
ince, ill himself at the time, “re- 
ived the news of his father’s death with 
s burst of grief that was very affecting.” 
That the regent’ had the power at a 
very short notice to work himself up into 
bursts of various kinds, into ebullitions of 
feelings, violent in their demonstrations 
and transient in their nature, is amply 
shown by many portions of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s Memoirs. The slightest gust of 
wind could ruffle that shallow piece of 
water, but the mud at the bottom remained 
mmoved. Nor does the assurance that 
“he was quite unable to be present at 
the funeral, and that the Duke of York 
ated as chief mourner,” carry conviction 
with it. In another portion of these 
volumes will be found a very neat little story 
ofhow the king, wearied and disgusted with 
the excessive loyalty of his Hanoverian sub- 
jects, shammed serious indisposition, and 
thereby escaped the bitter cup of municipal 
addresses, and the visitation of young ladies 
in white muslin. A burst of grief, similar 
to that which was paid to the memory of 
III., was provoked by the death of 
@ child, the young Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, which, 
thus writes the king to Sir W. Knighton, 
“overset me beyond all I can express to 
you.” This susceptibility, this state of 
“oversetment,” is by no means a rare cha- 
macteristic of elderly men, with a keen ap- 
preciation of the good things of this world, 
ad a proportionate dislike of the great 
change which must come for us all. Ex- 
amples are on record of men, in purple and 
fine linen, who were so much “ overset” by 
news of any death, even that of a 
or an enemy, that their servants 
and friends did not like to mention such 
Occurrences. Prince Kaunitz, if we recollect 
iw, was even more amiable and sympa- 
thetic than George IV. The news of a 
death, no matter whose, afflicted him for 
Many days, and so well was this re- 
t of sentiment understood by his 
dependents, that his best friends died 
and were buried, while the minister in 
ignorance imagined they had gone 
out of town. At times, indeed, he would 
Insist on hearing news of men whom he had 
heen in the daily habit of seeing. “ When 
did Count Clam call last? How is it I never 
see him?” And then came the reluctant 
answer : “Count Clam is no longer among 
us; Which, as might be expected, “over- 
st” the prince beyond anything he could 


t appears from the correspondence, that 
shortly after his accession the king retired 
to the Cottage at Windsor, most probably 
the better to nurse his grief. Even before 
leaving town he lived in the strictest seclu- 
“The king,” says Mr. W. H. Fremantle, 


Hi 


“never shows himself. He has never been 
out of Carlton House. Lady Conyngham 
goes to him of an evening, and he has his 
usual dinners with Sir Carnaby*Haggerston, 
Forester, and two or three of this descrip- 
tion. His language is only about the coro- 
nation and Lady Conyngham: very little 
of the state of the country.” Lady Co- 
nyngham, the “regnante,” is strongl 
animadverted upon by the Duke of Wel- 
lington: “the situation in which she is now 
placed is one she has been seeking for 
twenty years, and her whole object is patro- 
nage, and patronage only.” 

As for doings at the “Cottage,” listen to 
Mr. Fremantle : 

‘*The K——— has been in this neighbourhood for 
the last fortnight, living in the greatest retirement ; 
his party consisting of very few—the principal 
object. of course the Lady C——, who is here. 
They ride every day, or go on the water, or drive 
in a barouche ; the K——- and her always together, 
separated from the rest, and in the evening 
sitting alone apart. I have heard of the Esterhazys 
(who called on a friend here, and said the evenings 
were triste &@ mourir), no cards, no books, no 
amusement or employment of any kind; Sir 
Benjamin and Lady Bloomfield, Lord C——, 
Nagle, Thornton, Keppel, and one or two more ; 
I believe the Warwicks, for two days; the Duke 
of Dorset. The secrecy that is preserved as to 
their pursuits is beyond all idea; no servant is 
permitted to say who is there ; no one of the party 
calls on anybody, or goes near Windsor; and 
when they ride, a groom is in advance, ordering 
everybody to retire, for ‘the K—— is coming,’ 
The private rides are of course avoided by the 
neighbours, so that in fact you know almost as 
much of what is going on as I do, excepting that 
the excess of his attentions and enjowement is 
beyond belief.” 

In this rustic retreat the affairs of State 
were not altogether abandoned. “The King 
has hourly messengers, that is, dragoons, 
who are postéd on the road by dozens ;” and 
who were doubtless of great assistance to the 
king in his endeavours to gratify the 
country with the spectacle of a well-con- 
ducted coronation. At all events, we learn 
that his Majesty was “perfectly absorbed ‘in 
all petty arrangements of dress, seats, &c.” 
The Duke of Wellington complains of the 
king’s yielding disposition, and the en- 
croachments of the Anglesey family, since 
“there are not less than five Pagets named 
for situations at the coronation.” 

Another instance of the king’s good feel- 
ing, according to the Duke of Buckingham, 
is to be found in the fact, that the queen’s 
death actually stopped him in his journey to 
Ireland; and that, with an extreme regard 
for “decency and decorum,” the progress 
was delayed for a few days. We leave the 
rest to that dangerous historian, Mr. Fre- 
mantle : 

‘The passage to Dublin was occupied in eating 
goose-pie and drinking whiskey, in which his 
Majesty partook most abundantly, singing many 
joyous songs, and being in a state on his arrival, 
to double in sight even the numbers of his gracious 
subjects assembled on the pier to receive him. 
The fact was that they were in the last stage of 
intoxication. Lady C. has been almost con- 
stantly at the Phenix Park.” 

And further on : 

‘¢The king wrote to the Duchess of Gloucester 
from Dublin, full of joy, and happiness, and 
spirits. Not a soul in Ireland in mourning.” 


So much for propriety and decorum. A few 
words more on the king. and the regnante 
will complete the picture, and show how 
they managed these matters in 1821: 





‘*T never in my life heard of anything like the 





king’s infatuation and conduct towards Lady C. 
She lived exclusively with him during the whole 
time he was in Ireland at the Phenix Park. 
When he went to Slane she received him dressed 
out as for a drawing-room. He saluted her, and 
they then retired alone to her apartments. I hear 
the Irish are outrageously jealous of her, and 
though courting her to the greatest degree, are 
loud in their indignation at Lord C.” 


On his return from Ireland, the king fell 
in with Lord and Lady Harcourt, to whom 
he recounted all his perilous adventures, and 
his flattering reception in Ireland. “Lady , 
Harcourt,” writes Mr. Fremantle, “told me 
his. pious acknowledgments for his great 
eseape of being shipwrecked was quite 
edifying, and the very great change in his. 
moral habits and religious feelings were quite 
astonishing, and all owing to Lady C.” 

The italics are ours, not Mr. Fremantile’s. 

Great must have been the joy of this Lady 
Harcourt at witnessing the revival of her 
sovereign and listening to the devout dis- 
courses of this brand snatched from the 
burning, who put away all his former un- 
cleanliness for goose-pie, whiskey, and Lady 
C. To complete the picture of this guardian 
angel, we may add that on the king’s journey 
to Hanover, she had him escorted by her 
husband and her two sons, who were to act 
as gardes d’honnewr, and that when the king’s 
remarriage was in question, she strove hard 
to gain his Majesty for her daughter, and 
sacrifice her affection on the altar of maternal 
love. 








Memoirs to Illustrate the History a my 
Time. (Mémoires, Sc.) By F. Guizot. 
Vol. II. (Bentley, London; Lévy Fréres, 
Paris.) 

Tue first volume of these memoirs carried 

us from the beginning of the Hundred Da: 

to the fatal Ordonnances of July. The 
second opens on the 26th of July—the eve 
of the famous Three Days, which drove the 
elder branch from the throne, and gave the 

crown to the Citizen King. Seldom was a 

revolution more suddenly effected; though 

indeed the later essays of France in that 
branch of political thaumaturgy have been. 

still more rapid; for the revolution of ’48 

took but as many hours to begin and 

complete, and the coup d'état of the 2nd 
of vember was accomplished between 
daylight and dark. “In the present day, and 
with us, each important political struggle 
resolves itself into a question of life and 
death. People and parties, in their blind 
excitement, rush on the instant to the last 
extremes; resistance suddenly transforms 
itself into insurrection, and insurrection into 
revolution. Every storm becomes the deluge.” 
This is Guizot’s own summary of the modern 
revolutionary process, so unlike the old 
deliberate measuring of rebel strength and 
royalist forces—the old beleaguering of dis- 
affected towns and surrendering of loyal 
fortresses—the old pitched battles, which 
decided the fate of empires and sealed the 
destinies of kings. Modern centralisation at 

the least renders a revolution both more e 

and less bloody, and Paris has taken ful 

advantage of her facilities. 

Guizot is a loyalist, and the two branches 
found him ouailir faithful and devoted ; but 
even he, polished, calculating, and courtier- 
like as he is, shows his contempt for “ the 


inert royalty at Saimt Cloud,” which 
opposed “ etiquette, precedence, counter- 
sign,” and “the king’s repose” to all the 


energetic or legal measures which the 
legitimists would have taken to subdue the 
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“boiling revolution at Paris.” When pressed 
to dismiss the Polignac cabinet, repeal the 
ordonnances, and appoint M. de Mortemart 
first minister, the Tae. “at once tranquil 
and irritated, obstinate and hesitating,” 
struggled madly against the necessities of 
the situation; and even when brought to 
ge delayed his signature and restricted 
is assent, so that his concessions obtained 
no grace and his humiliation secured no 
salvation. Feeling that there was at Saint 
Cloud no “power capable of acting, or of 
even parleying with the country,” the 
deputies, actually present, sent a requisition 
to the Duke of Orleans, desiring him “ to 
repair to the capital and there assume the 
functions of Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom.” Three only of the deputies 
refused to sign, rightly considering this step 
decisive of a change of dynasty; and Guizot 
himself would, if he could, have combined 
the not excessive liberties which the people 
demanded with the maintenance of the 
present monarchy, and the reduction of the 
Bourbon mind within the limits of consti- 
tutionalism. But the old Bourbon had 
become a political fossil, an effete creation, a 
governmental archaism, a mere machine 
grinding out an extinct language, and 
the compromise was impossible. The 
king and the dauphin abdicated; which 
was almost the only sign of political 
wisdom they ever showed; and _ the 
chgice remained now “between a new 
monarchy and the republic, between the 
Duke of Orleans and M. de La Fayette.” 
“General,” said his grandson-in-law, M. de 
Rémusat, to the latter, when he called upon 
him at the Hétel de Ville, “if a monarchy is 
proclaimed, the Duke of Orleans will be 
king; if a republic, you will be the presi- 
dent. Take upon yourself the responsibility 
of the republic.” La Fayette was unam- 
bitious and unselfish. He declined the dan- 
gerous honour, and the son of Philippe 
Kgalité mounted the throne. M. Guizot, 
under the guise of justice, is scarcely fair to 
La Fayette. His little sketch of him is too 
exclusively “Grandison-Cromwell” to be 
wholly true : 


‘*M. de La Fayette assumed more hesitation 
than he really felt. Nobly disinterested, although 
relying much on his own views, and almost as 
fearful of responsibility as enamoured of popula- 
rity, it gratified him more to treat for no the 
name of the people, than to aspire to the govern- 
ment in his own person. That a republic under 
his presidency should be formed, he looked upon 
as a possible chance, if he wished to promote it ; 
and also that no monarchy should be established 
except under his consent, and on the condition of 
resembling a republic. Either alternative would 
satisfy his wishes; I will not say ambition, for 
ambition he had none. M. de La Fayette desired 
to be the popular. patron of the Duke of Orleans, 


and not his rival.” 


His estimate of Louis Philippe, the pro- 
moter of the Spanish marriages, the steady 
corrupter of the Chambers, and the general 
huckster for .all that was venal in France, 
is more generous. Does so much virtue, 
then, lie beneath the ermine, M. Guizot, 
which cannot be found under the soldier's 
simple uniform ? 

‘*Many will disbelieve me, and yet I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the Duke of Orleans was 
also unambitious. Moderate and prudent, not- 
withstanding the activity of his mind, and the 
changeable vivacity of his impressions, he had 
pos age the chance which might elevate him 
to the throne, but without seeking it, and more 
disposed to dread than desire its fulfilment. After 
the long calamities of emigration, and the recent 





trial of the Hundred Days, one predominant idea 
possessed him :—he was determined not to be 

in and necessarily involved in the errors which 
the elder branch of his house might commit, and 
in the consequences to which those errrors might 
lead. On the 31st of May, 1830, he gave a féte 
at the Palais Royal to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Naples, who had arrived in Paris a few 
days before. Charles X. and all the royal family 
were present; the display of magnificence was 
great, the assembly brilliant and animated. 
*Monseigneur,’ said M. de Salvandy to the Duke 
of Orleans, as he passed near him, ‘this is truly 
a Neapolitan festival; we are dancing on a 
voleano.’ ‘ Be it so,’ replied the Duke; ‘I think 
with you; but at least the fault is not mine; I 
shall not have to reproach myself with making 
no effort to open the eyes of the king. But what 
am I todo? Nothing is listened to. Heaven only 
knows where they will be in six months! But 
I well know where I shall be. Under any cir- 
cumstances, my family and I remain in this 
palace. No matter what danger may arise, I 
shall not stir from hence. I will never separate 
my own lot and that of my children from the fate 
of the country. Such is my fixed determination.’ 
This thought had held the foremost place in the 
conduct of the Duke of Orleans through the whole 
course of the Restoration ; he was equally decided 
not to become a conspirator or a victim. At that 
time I was completely a stranger to him. Before 
1830 I had only seen him twice accidentally. I 
was unable to appreciate the different sentiments 
which might have occupied his mind ; but after 
having for so many years had the honour of 
serving him, I retain a conviction that, if it had 
rested with him to consolidate the Restoration 
definitively, he would have preferred without hesi- 
tation, for himself and family as for France, the 
security of that future to the perspective which a 
new revolution might open to him.” 

There was but little that was dramatic in 
this change of sovereigns. Constitutionalism 
and the bourgeoisie are never picturesque. 
But here and there a vivid flash of old 
loyalist fire lighted up the grey legalism of 
the Chambers; and few speeches in history 
are more touching or effective than the lofty 
threnody which Fitz-James pronounced for 
the fall of the ancient House. It reads like 
a bit of Cavalier devotion, at the time when to 
be a Jacobite was to be a martyr ; and though 
one grieves to see so much love thrown 
away on such a master, one is none the less 
impressed by the steadfast fidelity that stood 
by its colours in a time of defeat, perhaps of 
danger. Striking, too, is the account of how 
the deputies went down, hand in hand, to the 
Hodtel de Ville; serried into “two moving. 
hedges” for the ,better protection of the 
Duke of Orleans, whom they were escorting 
there to present, as Lieutenant-General of 
France, to La Fayette and the National 
Guard. All Paris met them on the quay of 
the Louvre; a dense crowd surroundi 
and pressing on them, till they swayed pon | 
faltered in their ranks: while at every step 
loud voices demanded “who was that 
mounted gentleman? and, was hea general P 
or, was he a prince?” one woman cryin 
shrilly; “I hope he is not a Bourbon!” 
The crowd continued with them thus to the 
Place de Grave, not hostile nor menacing, 
but excited and indefinite ; some dancing for 
a joy that had no root or cause, others sing- 
ing La Marseillaise, that dangerous and 
seductive song which has so often lured 
France on to crime, and fed her passionate 
desire for a freedom which no man has yet 
fulfilled, and almost all her leaders have 
betrayed. 

The duke’s lieutenant-generalship was 
confessedly provisional. It lasted only from 
the 31st of July to the 9th of August; on 





which date he accepted the crown and swore 


fidelity to the charter, and the glory of the 
enthroned bourgeoisie was complete. By his 
own showing, Guizot did not stir much jp 
the initiatory movements of this change ; but 
when Louis Philippe fairly took the reing he 
was nominated Minister of the Interior, g 
post, however, held but for a few months, for 
in November he went out on the question of 
the trial of the Polignac ministry, and the 
menacing attitude of the clubs. And here, 
perhaps, is the proper place to notice Gui. 
zot’s manner of speaking of the varions 
political actions in which he was engaged: 
which manner is chiefly remarkable for 
its total ignoring of all life, right, op 

ower of the people. He might have 
cn a@ minister under Louis XIV, or have 
subscribed to the famous “ L’Htat c'est 
moi!” for any recognition to be got from 
him of popular influence or working. With 
him it is simply a change of dynasty, a sub. 
stitution of names, the overthrow of cabinets, 
the retirement of one minister and the 
appointment of another: never the history of 
the passions, the principles, or the struggles 
of classes. Insurrection and tumult come 
from “women,” “children,” “ dreamers;’ 
but of the tremendous leverage or the vital 
forces of the people, up and striving for their 
rights, we have not a word, not a trace. It 
is this which gives his Memoirs sucha muti- 
lated aspect, which makes them the mere 
chronicles of a court or a bureaucracy, and 
strikes out all the light from his pictures. 
It is this, too, which makes him so insolently 
unjust to the popular leaders, and so con- 
temptuous of popular movements. Not a 
drop of Guizot’s blood is democratic, or can 
feel for the workings of the democratic 
element. Yet what we want, in every faith- 
ful history of France, is the presence of the 
earnest, faithful, rugged democrat, in his 
blouse and Phrygian cap, who smote the 
senate and the throne, and shook the place- 
men from their seats as a sheaf of cornis 
shaken in the wind. That man was France. 
Master in ’89, he has been the one disturb- 
ing, if not dominant, power ever since; and 
a istiey which passes him by, to detail at 
length ministerial crises and diplomatic 
difficulties, is a history of fractional parties 
only, but not of forces or of men. This is 
the one distinctive want of Guizot’s book,— 
the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet 
left out. 

The fall of Charles X. roused no second 
La Vendée. A rumour got abroad that La 
Rochejacquelin indeed had gone to La 
Vendée to promote an insurrection in his 
favour, but the Marquis wrote to the papers 
a contradiction, stating that he and the 
Marchioness were living near Paris, very 
quiet and quite passive. The army, too, was 
forward in its loyalty to its new possessor, 
and the only peril awaiting the old king’ 
flight from France was assumed to be from 
the republicans and insurgents of the 
provinces. However, his four escorting 
commissioners, Marshal Maison, Odilon- 
Barrot, De Schonen, and De La Pommeraye, 
by a judicious display of tricolor, and the 
proper show of revolutionary enthusiasm at 
the right moments, guided him_ safely 
through his dangers, and on the 17th of 
August the poor old man was embarked at 
Cherbourg, and two American packets, 
escorted by two French men-of-war, rapidly 
conveyed him and his family from the 
country they would not learn and could not 
govern. A profound sensation of relief and 
deliverance spread through all France when 
this was accomplished, and not a few 
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thanked Heaven that the tragedy of Louis 
. had found no echo in the fate of 
Charles X. In reality he ran no such 
r. The passions of the nation were 
not roused, for they had no bitter wrongs to 
avenge ; such mistakes of government as he 
had made were more mistakes of policy than 
personal injuries inflicted on the people: 
and both he, and in later times, Louis 
Philippe, might have spared themselves 
many moments of terror during their flight. 
The people had not now to establish their 
lawful claims by blood: they simply de- 
jled their stewards of their trusts, and 
ve them from — moe It was an 
affair of unsatisfactory housekeeping, not of 
the fierce assertion of right, ab had 
marked the revolution of 98. No work need 
be done twice. Guizot’s position in the 
cabinet was not without its disagreeables : 

“As Minister of the Interior, I was required 
incessantly to take part between the two rival 

icies, and my resolution was formed from the 

day. Upon instinct and reflection, I had an 
antipathy to disorder; a contest engages more 
than it disturbs me, and my mind cannot resign 
itself to inconsistencies. Not that the policy of 
resistance was without its peculiar difficulty in 
my case; I had served the Restoration, and on 
that account I was disliked, and even suspected 
the revolutionists. M. Molé and M. Louis 
had also served the Restoration, and more osten- 
sibly than I, since both had been ministers under 
louis XVIII. But their past career presented 
fewer points of attack. I soon became the 
standard-bearer of resistance, and against me the 
blows of its enemies were specially directed. The 
Duke de Broglie supported me in this difficult 
e: he had held no office under the Restora- 
tion, and in 1830 only desired to fill the unpre- 
tending department of Public Instruction. On 
his own account he had few contests to engage in. 
But he was more a liberal than a democrat ; and 
ofa refined and elevated nature, incoherent and 
revolutionary policy was as unacceptable to him 
atomyself. Although of different origin, posi- 
tion, and character, we were already united, not 
only by a friendship already old, but by an inti- 
mate community of principles and generous senti- 
ments—the most powerful of all ties when it really 
exists, as it very rarely does. We alone, in the 
Cabinet of 1830, acted invariably in concert and 
on the same side.” 

But if he had a difficult part to play, 
Louis Philippe, by nature dissimulating and 
vacillating, had one still more difficult. At 
one time an enthusiastic partisan of the re- 

, and now king in the place of a de- 
cousin, he had need of all his craft to 

fair with the different parties whose 
sympathies he found it absolutely necessary 
to enlist. To the popular leaders he was 
specially gracious. ffitte sprains his 
ancle, and him he treats with “friendly and 
anxious familiarity.” His language 

to Dupont de I’Eure is “ full of frankness and 
Bact, as if to conciliate the peasant of the 
ube;” yet of this very man he could 
afterwards say to M. d’Haubersaert, “ if I 
had not found M. Casimir Périer on the 13th 
of March, I should have been compelled to 
swallow Salverte and Dupont entirely raw ;” 
to Casimir Périer he “ evinces strong respect, 
and to the Duke de Broglie, M. Molé, and 
,» his manners are only “simple and 

open, bearing the impress of esteem and 
cordiality without caresses.” Guizot seeks 
to apologise for his master’s dissimulation, 
by emphatically calling it “the natural 
result of a complicated position, still unde- 
ened, and the working of a spirit as yet 
Mexperienced in government, and seeking 
with ion its course and its friends.” 
He says gingerly, that “his real confidence 





and outward deportment were not always in | which would have made the excesses of the 
perfect harmony, hence enemies and shallow | first revolution impossible agin . Though 
observers accused him of premeditated nothing violent actually took place, the 
duplicity.” Lord Normanby’s revelations | people were excited and uneasy, and the 
are somewhat plainer: and if any one wishes | very conjunction of motions still more dis- 
to correct the ex-minister’s excessive tender- | turbed them. The clubs were active; secret 
ness of judgment, he may turn to our | and open denunciators were not wanting; 
ambassador’s journal, which assuredly is not | the Chambers were harassed, and some of 
unreliable from an over-leaning to the popular | the ministers not so amenable to his views as 
side, or its indifference to the sacredness of | he could have wished; and in the midst of 
anointed kings, what he feared might prove the prelude to 
Louis Philippe had no more industrious | a criminal counter revolution, he vacated his 
or capable minister that Guizot. He worked | office, and “Dupont de l’Eure and Laffitte 
himself almost to death. He sought out as | became the standard-bearers of the new 
colleagues and inferior officials men of marked | cabinet.” But the leading spirit, until the 
individuality and self-reliance, strongly de- | close of the book is now Casimir Périer, 
precating that centralisation of mind which | undoubtedly one of the most capable of 
is content to receive all its impressions from | the king’s ministers, though a passionate, 
head-quarters. In the midst of his graver | haughty, and arbitrary man, and not always 
labours he did not neglect the historic learn- | too respectful to majesty itself. Guizot is 
ing and classic tastes with which his name | not always true in his portraits, and but 
has become inseparably connected; and he | seldom just, when speaking of men of ex- 
indisputably gave an impetus and direction | treme views; but lie is epigrammatic and anti- 
to art and literature, which only the brutal | thetical, as becomes a Frenchman. Odilon 
military despotism of the present could have | Barrot he finds “a confiding politician ;” 
so thoroughly destroyed. He sketches a/ Benjamin Constant “is a sceptical and de- 
beautiful little picture, wherein his wife, | riding sophist, without conviction or reflec- 
Madame Elise Guizot, and his noble and | tion, giving himself up from sheer weariness 
worthy coadjutor, his baby daughter, and | to extinct passions, and only intent on still 
Rossini, form the group; a little idyl which | finding some amusement and interest for a 
took place when the city was full of the Pan- | blunted’ spirit and a worn-out existence ;” 
theon riots, and which, after thirty years, | Metternich is “a practical politician, with 
has remained in his mind as fresh as if of | defined views, and a theorist upon wise 
yesterday. The cold, classic diplomatist | maxims;” but Metternich confesses that, 
gives us one glimpse, and only one, into the | with all his ability, he has “sometimes 
loving and domestic man. He shared the | governed Europe, but Austria never;” Arago 
“passion for peace,” which then posséssed | is “inconsiderate and bitter ; ” and Godefroy 
Europe; giving the king credit for the | Cavaignac is “violent, bitter, passionate, 
highest moral views in his adherence to a| and hypocritical.” The insurrection which 
eace policy, when a generous cause called | took place at Lamarque’s funeral he does 
him to active interference. This eulogium | not allow to have been accidental, or in any 
is passed ¢ propos of his refusal to aid Poland; | manner provoked by the authorities: of the 
but Guizot forgets the armed interference in | Fourierists and the Saint Simonians he 
Belgium, the occupation of Ancona, the | would not have deigned to speak,had he not 
butcheries of Algeria, and the French squad- | personally known several of the most dis- 
ron in the Tagus, which this peace-loving | tinguished disciples of the two schools, 
king found good and righteous, when his | though at the same time he gives them an 
own interests or passions were concerned. exaggerated importance in the insurrection 
It is too early yet to touch on the Spanish | at Lyons. Of this insurrection he speaks 
marriages; but Guizot, consciously or un- | with bitter and unstatesmanlike contempt ; 
consciously, again betrays the king’s detest- | again, as before, so fatally oblivious of the 
able duplicity in his conduct towards the | sufferings and the rights of the working 
Spanish refugees, and the mute kind of | classes, as to dwarf his capacity for judging, 
countenance which he gave to their plots | and singularly circumscribe his sphere of 
against Ferdinand VII. He takes credit | influence. Guizot is too thorough a partisan 
for him that he rejected the overtures made | to be ever a real leader of men: for the 
to him by them “for the marriage of his | capable chief of-a cabinet is not necessarily 
son, the Duke de Nemours, with the young | one of the informing minds of the age, nor 
Queen of Portugal, Donna Maria, and for the | a skilful diplomatist always the profoundest 
union of the Peninsula under the same | psychologist. But perhaps the rule under 
sceptre;” but he seems not to understand | which he writes has Pes sied his hand at 
that he simply shows the king to be more | dangerous passages, and held him back from 
contemptible than powerful, in thus depicting | the perils which Montalembert has just es- 
him playing fast and loose with a cause | caped. Be that as it may, the work is itselfa 
which he was too half-hearted to make | bitter reproach to France, and one of those 
thoroughly his own. Louis Philippe was | deadly satires which only history can write 
but waiting on events. Had the plot been | on her present state. All the bloodshed, all 
successful he would have claimed his reward | the dreams, the hopes, the aims, the passions, 
for his act of neutrality; as it failed, be | the desires, which have flowed together to 
made good terms with the authorities, and | make a free France, and carve out a living 
thus trimmed tolerably evenly between both | model for the nations to study, have only 
arties. Had Louis Philippe been a Roman, | resulted in a brutal and licentious despotism 
is Deus Major would have been Janus. under which no man may speak aloud, and 
But Guizot’s ministry was coming to an | where — life is extinct; which recalls the 
end. He set himself vigorously and gene- | vices, the oppressions, the extravagances, and 
rously against the punishment of death for | the sensualities of the worst periods of the 
litical offences, and though he blames, as | monarchy, and has riveted anew the chains 
impolitic, Tracey’s bringing forward his | which the maddened cs once shook off 
motion for the abolition of capital punish- | on the fatal Place de Gréve. This, and only 
ment, on the same day as Eusébe Salverte’s | this, is what we can gather from contem- 
impeachment of the Polignac ministry, yet | porary French history—the only words 
he warmly supports the zealous humanity | written across the brazen forehead of the 
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empire, and the underlying moral of these 
memoirs of a constitutionalist. Guizot can 
afford to begcontemptuous to democracy, 
when he turns towards the Tuileries, and 
sees what monstrous thing it has enthroned 
there. 
We should like to know if the Emperor 
ever thinks of the time when, a young man, 
he suddenly appeared in Paris with his 
mother, and heard the partisans of the 
empire shout “ Vive l’Empéreur” round the 
column in the Place Vendéme. The account 
is graphic enough : 
‘In April, 1831, a few weeks after the accession 

of M. Casimir Périer to power, and while commotion 
rolled and grumbled in the streets like thunder in 
a protracted storm, Queen Hortense suddenly 
arrived in Paris with her son, Louis. Bonaparte. 
She was flying from Italy, where she had just lost 
the eldest of her children ; and whence with great 
difficulty she had brought the second, enfeebled by 
illness. Immediately on her arrival she addressed 
herself to Count d’Houdetot, aid-de-camp to the 
king, with whom she had long been acquainted, 
praying him to make his majesty acquainted with 
er situation, and the circumstances that had 
brought her to Paris. The king, after a conver- 
sation with M. Casimir Périer on the subject, and 
with him alone amongst the ministers, received 
Queen Hortense seitelly at the Palais-Royal, in 
the small chamber occupied by Count d’Houdetot, 
—the queen and Madame Adelaide being also 
resent. All three evinced towards her the deepest 
interest. She desired permission to remain, for 
some time at least, in France, and to bring certain 
poawtiany claims before the government. The 
ing, on both points, promised her all the as- 
sistance in his power, and sent M. Casimir Périer 
to her, as being necessarily acquainted with what 
had taken place. ‘I know sir,’ said she to the 
minister, as she saw him enter, ‘that I have 
violated a law; you have a right to arrest me, 
which would be only just.’ ‘ Legal, yes madam ; 
just, no!’ replied M. Casimir Périer ; and, after 
conversing with her for some minutes, proffered 
services of which she might stand in need, but 
these she declined. Meanwhile the disturbances 
continued, and approached the Rue de la Paix, in 
which the fugitive queen resided. On the 5th of 
May, the column in the Place Vendéme became 
their central point ; cries of ‘Zong live the Em- 
peror!’ resounded on all sides; a report flew 
abroad that Prince Louis had been seen in the 
square. M. Casimir Périer announced to Queen 
ortense that her visit to Paris must terminate. 
She departed with her son for England, unrecog- 
nised by the public, and protected by the king 
whom her friends were seeking to dethrone. At a 
later period she received in London, through the 
intervention of M, de Talleyrand, passports 
allowing her to traverse France, and thus to 


reach Switzerland, where she had determined to 
reside.” 


What a mere halting-place Paris has been 
for her crowned heads of late: and what is 
the palace of the Tuileries but a well- 
furnished caravanserai? Guizot, one of the 
most active of the former servants, is now 
reduced to inaction and political annihilation ; 
but he has taken his revenge in his present 
book, of which every word must be a sting 


to all the thinking and enlightened men of 
France. 








Man and his Dwelling-Place. An Essa 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. (J. 
W. Parker & Son.) 

“THERE are two subjects,” is the reported 

saying of Beethoven, “on which I never 

converse. They are, Thorough-Bass and 

Religion ; and the reason I abjure them is, 

that they are both exhausted.” So Macaulay, 

too, has hinted, with perhaps a fuller mean- 
ing than meets the ear, that “Theology is 


true that the labours s the human mind in 
respect to religion are by no means progres- 
sive in the sane in which the physical 
sciences are progressive. This negative 
quality is shared by theology, in common 
with poetry and art. But it is one thing to 
admit this; quite another to rule that 
theology must be stagnant, or retrogressive, 
or (to use Beethoven’s phrase) exhausted. 
At any rate, mankind are still as deeply in- 
terested as ever in the great problems of 
religion; and still, if any man attempt a 
solution of the problems, the world listens 
with credulous and eager ear. Something 
surely ought to be achieved by the expen- 
diture of so much toil, and so much con- 
flicting thought. Something is achieved. 
We do not look for perpetual advance of dis- 
covery in theology: but we may find the 
divine truth, lost in the dullness of a mate- 
rial age, clearing and developing itself into 
fresh forms with the more wholesome atmos- 
phere of a better time : 
Large elements in order brought, 
And tracts of calm from tempest made. 

And thoughtful minds are pretty generally 
agreed in recognising a vast change in the 
religious ideas and spirit of our own time; 
a change, the more immediate expansion of 
which has been the work of the last two or 
three decades of the century; a change which 
seems to give some promise of having led us 
to a higher mood of faith, and even of doubt. 
A vitality of spiritual consciousness has 
grown up and strengthened amongst us, 
and the most remote and seemingly alien ten- 
dencies have combined to foster its nascent 
power. The Oxford movement has been 
said, by Bishop Thirlwall, to have given 
rise to more valuable writings in theology 
than had appeared for a long time previous 
to it. It aroused anew and general attention 
to the whole history of Christianity; and, 
if it made shipwreck of some promising 
intellects and some useful lives, there are 
men living who owe to it a stronger and a 
better-defined sense of the reality and value 
of spiritual things, of the effects of faith in 
the human soul, “of the universality and 
perpetuity of Divine grace, of the sanctity 
of common duties, of the grandeur and 
power of a historical communion.” The 
contemporaneous utterances of Mr. Carlyle, 
and the later expositions of Mr. Maurice, 
have but taken up the parable of Dr. New- 
man, in respect to that which formed great 
part of the essence of his theology. That 
wonder and reverence are the condition of 
insight and the source of strength, that 
faith is prior gto knowledge and deeper too, 
and that empirical science can but play on 
the surface of unfathomable mysteries—these 
and other doctrines have been pointed out by 
an able critic as having been at once the 
suitable hypotheses of one teacher, the 
rational axioms of another, and the intuitive 
verities of a third, forming points of union 
between the several influences apparently so 
diverse if not absolutely antagonistic. 


But though all the three schools have 
contributed to the altered temper of thinking 
minds in the present day, yet the operations 
of two of them must be allowed already to 
belong to the past. 


If the indirect results of Newmanism have 
been partly good and useful, its more imme- 
diate hopes and promises have been weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting. The 
sanguine followers of a once flattering stan- 
dard have been led across the desert to a 





not @ progressive science.” Now it is very 


lot of those who put their trust in the oracle 
of Chelsea, only because the prophet held 
out more moderate hopes. In the meantime 
the remaining section of theologians, the 
section that has for its motto comprehension, 
and liberality of thought, that seems mogt: 
faithfully to have adhered to the lessons: of 
the past, while it is the only one that straing 
with anything like buoyancy of hope towards: 
the future, and that has thus most. succeggm 
fully vindicated the claim to pioneer the 
thoughts and feelings of a new generation, 
appears to be slowly but surely i 
towards itself the vast-majority of the most 
earnest, devout, and philosophic Christiang 
ofour time. Not that there is any claim: set 
up on its behalf to be the source of an ora 
cular influence, or even of a direct and 
manent influence at all within the restrictions 
of any precise form. It is the rather tobe 
commended and encouraged for this y 
subordination of the restrictive element, for 
this exaltation of the spirit in all cases above 
the form, and for the scope which is thus 
given to theology for changing its standing. 
point as mankind gradually mounts up the: 
steps of moral and intellectual progress, for 
enriching its lessons with the harvests of the 
latest scientific labours and self-sacrifices, 
and adding dignity to its presence as the 
forms of past human actors and the monv- 
ments of past human thought become from 
time to time more completely unveiled 
to us. 

Now, itis to this last comprehensive school 
of modern religious thought that “ Man and 
his Dwelling-Place” belongs. And of allthe 
books, many and able, which have emanated 
from that quarter, it is perhaps the most 
severely thought out, the most profoundly 
origional The book aims at nothing less 
than the furnishing a key to the right inter- 
pretation of Nature, the detection and proof 
of a certain fundamental truth, which will 
be found on examination to underlie most of 
the great and manifold problems that have 
vexed for ages, and still continue to vex, the 
human soul. The author points out the 
characteristics of three modes of possible 
proof in such cases, the Logical, the Histo- 
rical, and the Expository. He adopts the 
latter,-which, taking the phenomena as they 
appear, gives a simple statement of the 
facts which carries its own conviction. 
is the evidence on which the Copernican as- 
tronomy is accepted by the mass of educated 
men. e new discovery thus expounded 
is, briefly, of the following sort. ere 18 & 
consciousness, common to all the intelligent 
members of the human race, of a certaim 
deadness somewhere in the universe. This 
deadness may be either in “Man” (the race), 
or in his “Dwelling-Place” (the material 
universe). In which does it actually reside? 
The popular notion, founded on our habitual 
contact with the phenomenal, and our he 
bitual forgetfulness that the phenomenal is 
not the real, is that the deadness belongs to 
Nature, to the world, to the universe. NOW; 
the author undertakes to prove that this 18 
the great point of error, the prime cause 
all our entangled misconceptions. Man is 
mistaken. Nature is not, truly and in itself, 
such as it is to man’s feeling. There 18 nO 
inertness, or defect, or deadness in Nature. 
The defectiveness is man’s own. It is m 
troduced by him into Nature. He per- 
ceives defect without him, only because 
there is defect within him. Man thus misses 
the true and absolute being of Nature, which 
is spiritual and not inert. He is blind ta the 





mirage; and a milder fate has fallen to the 


“things which are not seen,” and nothing 
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but an awakening to true life will open his 
to see them. Christianity is the means 
by which man is to attain true life, and, as a 
consequence, true knowledge of the world 
which ap to him now to be merely 
phys ical, but which is in reality spiritual. 
author does not attempt to follow out 
the precise relations of the physical to the 
a of the phenomenal to the absolute. 
or, when mention is made of a spiritual 
world, is he to be supposed to mean that 
chairs and tables are spiritual, nor that there 
gre-spiritual tables and chairs of which these 
arethe images, after the manner of some Neo- 
Piatonists, but, simply, that the perception 
ofthese phenomena is due to the existence 
and operation of being that is different from 
them, and of which we can know that it is 
certainly spiritual, incapable of the inertness 
which we foist upon its phenomena, but 
nothing more, certainly, at least in this stage 
ofthe investigation. 
Still, this is an all-important starting- 
int. The’ recognition of deadness as 
ing to man, not to Nature, is a basis 
ispensable for the commencement of an 
iquiry as to what Nature truly is, and why 
we must feel Nature as we do, precisely as the 
knowledge of the earth’s motion was the 
indispensable basis for the commencement of 
agreat astronomical inquiry, which was still 
olly independent (in respect to its direct 
solution) of any question about the nature of 
thestarry universe. That and other ques- 
tions were problems for future investigation, 
and even yet they are but begun. It is dif- 
ficult to convey to a person who has not read 
the book any adequate notion of the extent 
to which this illustration from astronomy is 
and reiterated with a much less 
tedious effect than would be the inevitable 
¢onsequence if the thought were less vigor- 
ously sustained, but certainly to a faulty 
extent. The analogical argument is brought 
forward in this way. Mankind formerly be- 
lieved that the starry heavens were revolving 
Tound the earth. " sulding from the pheno- 
Mena, this was the only belief that it was 
possible to entertain. And nothing could 
tender it possible for men to come to a cog- 
misance of the reality as distinct from the 
omena, in other words, to appreciate 
the fact of Nature, but the accepting for their 
Own a condition which, on the score of their 
own feelings and perceptions, they attri- 
buted to the universe outside themselves—a 
@ndition, moreover, which it was out of their 
power, as long as they followed the guidance 
ofmere perception, to attribute to anything 
‘but the universe. On the advent of the 
rnican system, all this was altered. 
How? Simply by an act of self-abnegation. 
Men ceased to attribute their own motion to 
the universe. They no longer arrogated to 
ives the position of a fixed central 
nt, and no longer imagined the heavenly 
bdies to be confined to certain revolutions 
Within a ar round that point. Their 
teward was that the universe, when once rid 
ofthis arbitrary attribute of motion round 
the earth, expanded before the delighted 
gaze. of men into the Infinite. And thus, if 
We cease to attribute our inherent inertness 
or deadness to the universe, it will rise at 
‘once to the Spiritual. “The universe can- 
Rot be infinite if it be revolving round 
the earth. It cannot be spiritual if it be 
inert. Is it a dead universe or a dead hu- 
3 ® revolving heavens or revolving 





in the opening of man’s eyes. Science is 
useful in order to correct our knowledge 
of Nature, enabling us to attribute to its true 
source the defect we feel. The chief ener- 
gies of eminent men have long been devoted 
to physical research, and they have not 
stretched forth their hands to the Infinite 
merely to grasp some mathematical rela- 
tions, some undefined ideas about forces—a 
perception merely of undeviating law. “ Not 
so. In creating science, men have done 
more than they knew.” The great thought 
of science is necessity. But we cannot tole- 
rate the notion of an inert necessity, of a 
blind connection between natural pheno- 
mena that seems to put a chain upon the 
hand of God. Pursue science a little further ; 
and you shall find that it has prepared the 
way for the removal of our great illusion. It 
will have opened our eyes, showing us that 
the inertness is all our own, and that the 
necessity of Nature is a living necessity, even 
the law of love. ‘The following passage, 
which forms the conclusion of the chapter on 
“The Illustration from Astronomy,” will be 
sufficient to indicate the texture and general 
style of the author’s argument: 


“Nothing is so repugnant, so impossible, as 
truly to believe the universe to be such as the 
theory of an external inertness represents it to be. 
It is manifestly more. Nature cannot be dead. 
We cannot help speaking of her life, inconsistent 
though it be. The difficulties with which science 
has so constantly to strive; the obstacles which 
theologians and poets so obstinately put in her 
way, are but the expressions of this feeling. Why 
do men so determinately maintain a special vital 
force, not identical with physical forces, but be- 
cause they feel that life is truly spiritual, and will 
not have it made mechanical? Granted theirs is 
a blind and unwise struggle ; that they deny the 
very spirituality they seek to maintain, and treat 
their best friend as an enemy. Not the less 
speaks humanity in them. Life is spiritual, and 
Nature lives. Rather, far rather, will men admit 
man to be dead than the universe, when once they 
see that the question comes to that issue. For 
the point to be decided is not whether there be a 
deadness at all, within us or without. There is a 
deadness : we perceive it, and are conscious of it 
ever. We have embodied it in our language, 
asserted it in our philosophy, made it the corner- 
stone of our science in the doctrine of inertia. 
The deadness is the great fact of our present state 
of being, that which gives it its entire character. 
The assertion of a death is no new doctrine ; it is 
no doctrine peculiar to religion. The only ques- 
tion is, where is it, in Nature or in man? absolute 
or relative, affecting the universal work of God, 
or our miserable selves? Where is the want, the 
necessity for being altered? Is Nature wrapped 
in darkness, or is man blind? This is the simple 
choice we have to make. A recognition that we 
are in the spiritual world does not demand of us 
so great a change in our conceptions as has been 
already accomplished by astronomy. 


‘‘Nor does our understanding that the pheno- 
menon is not the fact make any difference to the 
phenomenon itself. Our impressions are not 
altered ; the only question is concerning the in- 
terpretation we put _— them. We perceive the 
universe as inert. hy? Because it is inert, or 
because our impression does not correspond to the 
truth by a defect of man’s own being? This is 
almost too simple to lay stress upon, yet there is 
apt to be a misapprehension respecting it. The 
sun rises and sets to us as it did to the first of 
men. If it did not, we could not affirm the revo- 
lution of the earth. If Nature were not inert to 
us, we could not affirm the deadness of man. The 
— is not altered by our better know- 
ledge : the phenomenon is not made less by our 
knowing the fact, but more. It is shorn of no 
glory or value that it possessed, but receives an 





“The author insists with eloquent earnest- 
me86.On the part which science has to bear 


added lustre, a new significance. To know that 


in Nature, but adds to it infinitely more. We do 
not thereby escape from the state which makes 
it physical to us, but we are freed from an illusion. 
The spiritual world must and should affect us as 
it does. To be affected otherwise, either man 
must be different, or the world must not be 
spiritual. 

‘*Man’s defect is not in his perceiving the 
world as physical, but in his perceiving it as a 
reality ; in his not feeling it to be phenomenal 
only: even as our ignorance is not the cause of 
our perceiving the heavens move, but of our 
thinking such motion to be real. From this state 
we cannot escape by any action of our own, nor is 
it desirable we should escape : but we can recog: 
nise the truth. We can think more rightly, 
though impressions remain the same. So we are 
every way advantaged, and, especially, better pre- 
pared for action. 

‘*From our false feeling we learn what man’s 
state is. We are such that the spiritual is 
peaeien! to us, the active inert, the living dead ; 
ove a mechanical necessity. Such is man; such 
his defect; such his necessity for being made 
new. Here is the secret of his pride. Because he 
is dead, he sets himself up as the centre of all 
things, and feels himself exalted as such a king. 
He admires himself, extols himself, seeks to sub- 
ordinate all things to himself, must make all 
things contribute to his pleasure ; he must get all 
he can, must exercise his arbitrary will, will yield 
nothing, nor forego, nor sacrifice : all of which is 
the opposite to God. 

‘*He does not know that all this is from a miser- 
able want : that as, through our own motion, the 
heavens revolve about the earth, and each man 
feels himself the centre of the universal sphere, so 
the secret of self-exaltation, self-will, self-regard, 
and self-assertion, is inertness. He says I am 
free, and Nature is my slave: he does not know 
that this is death. Should he not rather say: 
In becoming one with that which Nature 1s, I 
live.” 


One word in conclusion on the more obvious 
defects of “Man and his Dwelling-Place.” 
They are of two kinds. They are partly 
personal to the author, partly shared by him 
with his school. He is mdividually re- 
sponsible for an almost excessive attachment 
to the darling theory, the excess being 
manifested in a tendency to overdo the 
evidence, to press everything into the service. 
Thus it would not be hard to show that the 
argument from astronomy, on which so much 
depends, is strained too far; and that, how- 
ever strongly the New Testament may in 
certain places speak of death in the author’s 
sense, yet that it abounds with passages 
where no such meaning at all is to be under- 
stood, and that in any two epistles of St. 
Paul you shall find the expression “death ” 
used indiscriminately in the primary and 
obvious, or the metaphorical signification. 
The fault of his school, a tendency to sub- 
stitute the real for the nominal in the 
ordinary usage of words, although it has 
been unmercifully thrown in the teeth of 
some late writers, and of none more than 
Mr. Maurice himself, there is little difficulty 
in forgiving. Those who are aware how 
Plato chafes under the inadequacy even of 
his language to philosophical oo and 
how he is cramped by it, and himself 
laboriously struggles sometimes to extend 
its grasp, will not quarrel with Englishmen 
in the nineteenth century, who are trying 
hard to remove some layers of prejudice and 
ignorance from the hearts and intellects of 
their contemporaries, and who, in the face of 
all the opposition and obloquy which such 
an endeavour is sure to excite, find it hard 
to shape their lips in such a way as shall do 
no injustice to the subject-matter, and yet 





the fact of Nature is spiritual leaves us all that is 


obtain for it a hearing. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


=<, 
**De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”’ 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 
THE MANDARIN. 


I propose, that in order to promote the harmony 
of the evening, not one word be said about this 
Reform Bill. 

THE BARONET. 


I propose, as an amendment to the honourable 
party’s motion, that nothing else be talked of 
except the Reform Bill. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

I propose to say what I have to say upon the 
subject, after which, as I shall have exhausted the 
subject (Drooper, I honour the self-command which 
prevents your adding ‘‘and the audience”) there 
will be no use in prolonging the discussion. 


THE EDITOR. 


Let us take Lord Palmerston’s advice, regularl 
tendered when anybody desires to limit the length 
of debates. Let us fetter ourselves by no rules, 
but get on as fast as we can. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


Declining to be hurried, I proceed to say that, 
meo judicio, this bill is both a surprising and a 
satisfactory one. Surprising, in the very large con- 
cessions which Conservatism makes to Liberalism ; 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it fulfils a reluctantly 
given promise in an ample, rational, and loyal 
manner. Let us now speak of Mr. Gye’s equally 
satisfactory programme of his opera season, next 
door. 

THE BARONET. 


Not for an hour to come. I have carefully con- 
sidered the bill, and I have my own sentiments 
to advance. I go so far with the Professor as to 
admit that Lord Derby has fairly grappled with 
the question, and that there is little or nothing 
in the bill which is not good. But inasmuch as 
the bill is supposed to be a concession to the 
popular demand for reform, and inasmuch as it 
does next to nothing in favour of the classes from 
whom that demand is supposed especially to pro- 
ceed, I deny that the result is satisfactory, 
because no satisfaction is given. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


That is, doubtless, the line of argument which 
has been already hinted at by Lord John Russell, 
and which ‘will be followed up by the Opposition. 
But it proceeds upon a fallacy. There was no 
popular demand for a change in the representative 
system. 

THE BARONET. 


We have gone over that ground before, and 
have agreed that no mobs were marching on 
London, no castles were in flames, no recorders 
had to call in soldiery, no dukes were stoned into 
putting up iron shutters. But I deny the non- 
existence of the demand. It existed in the 
strongest form that should be seen in a consti- 
tutional country, it is an honour to the nation 
that it has been so manifested only, and it would 
have been an evidence of either mole-sightedness 
or judicial idiotcy on the part of the governing 
classes if they had failed to recognise it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 
To what do you point as the form you speak of ? 
THE BARONET. 

The people—public opinion, if you will—having 
silently, but steadily, reduced it to a necessity of 
ministerial existence, that the Ministry for the 
time being should promise reform. Three 
Premiers have been successively pledged to it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Well, we have the result before us. And it 
may be more practical to consider the probable 
fortunes of the bill, than the circumstances which 
produced it. Temple sees, in these, only the 
clever tricks of rival candidates for office, you 
see a series of obediences to the vox populi. Here, 
however, is the measure, 


MR. STOKE, 


An excellent bill. It gives the franchise to 
everybody who is fit to have it, namely, to every- 
body who is tolerably industrious and prosperous. 

MR. DROOPER. 
A worldling’s view of political rights. 
MR. STOKE. 

Why, to whom would you give the management 
of the country? Wil) you poll the Cave of 
Adullam—where every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that 
was discontented, gathered himself together unto 
David ? 

THE PROFESSOR. 


David conquered, malgré his following. 
MR. STOKE. 


Because there was an evil spirit in the ruler of 
the land, which is by no means the case here. 


THE BARONET. 


Let us leave this historical illustration to the 
Barons L. and M. Rothschild and Alderman 
Salomons, against the second reading comes on. 
It belongs to them. I am ready to agree with our 
friend from the City, that prosperity, as a rule, may 
be taken as evidence of the qualities that entitle a 
man to be trusted. Prosperity is a good hostage 
to society. 

MR. STOKE. 

Well, look at your bill. Forty-shilling free- 
holders, five-pound owners, ten-pound tenants, 
eight-shillings-a-week lodgers, ten-pound-a-year 
stock owners, twenty-pound-a-year pensioners, 
sixty-pound savers, and everybody who can be 
called an educated man. All these are to have 
votes. 

MR. DROOPER. 


Eight different doors to the temple of the 
franchise—just as there were to the infernal temple 
in the Curse of Kehama, only there the magician 
came in by all eight at once. 


MR. STOKE. 

Bother your poetry, and answer me whether 
under such an arrangement there can be any large 
exclusion of any class entitled to have an opinion 
on political matters ? 

THE BARONET. 


Allowing that money is to be the test, and I do 
not know how, in this kingdom of god Mammon, 
you can, as his loyal subjects, permit any other, 
I say that you exclude thousands who not only 
create wealth, but who pay enormously to the 
support of the state. Take the artisan who pays 
five or six shillings for his room—that man pays 
in indirect taxation, buying at the smallest retail 
rates, an enormous sum in proportion to his 
earnings, three times as much, I suppose, as any- 
body here. Do you think that he cannot calculate, 
and, having calculated, will not growl. I exclude 
the trash about every man having a natural right 
to a voice in the government, because I would 
almost make it ground of disfranchisement to 
prove that a claimant had ever uttered such folly. 
I go upon figures—money. 

MR. STOKE, 

But we cannot, even if you are right in your 
calculations, which I doubt, I say we cannot 
open that wide door. It is in fact universal 
suffrage, for who is there that pays no indirect 
taxes ? 

THE BARONET. 


I am meeting the Professor's proposition that 
the bill is satisfactory. I will take another point. 
You give votes to the stock-holder, and to the 
pensioned man. Who pays the interest on the 
stock? Who pays the pension? You tax Jones 
that you may give Brown his dividends, and 
Robinson his quarterly income, and in right of 
those dividends and income you give Brown and 
Robinson the vote which you refuse to Jones, 
whose money has helped to create it. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Let Jones work a little harder, or drink a little 














less beer, and he may take a better room, and he 
will then be not only a better man but a voter 
and if he is not equal to this struggle, he is not 
the man to say how millions are to be governed, 


THE BARONET, 


I doubt whether that answer will silence the 

men who are going to meet upon the subject. 
THE MANDARIN. 

After all, they are not to decide upon the bill, 
That business happens at present to be in the 
hands of Parliament. 

THE BARONET. 


And I believe that the bill is eminently accept. 
able to Parliament, and would gladly be taken as 
the solution of the question, if Parliament could 
afford to vote as it thinks. This fact, however, ig 
not the strongest argument in favour of the 
measure. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


I think it a very strong one, if you profess to 
believe in the wisdom of your representatives, | 
think the bill goes quite as far as is safe, and] 
specially applaud the lowering of the county fran. 
chise, and equalising it with that of the towns, 


THE EDITOR. 


Its first fruits have been the substitution of 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt and Lord Donoughmore 
for Messrs. Walpole and Henley. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
That blow we will bear as best we may. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Also do I greatly approve of the Voting 
Papers. They will do something, and in time a 
good deal, to counteract the habit, fatally pre- 
valent in America, and much too prevalent here, of 
quiet, thinking, respectable men abstaining from 
taking part in contests. 


MR. DROOPFR. 


The re-alloting the fifteen seats is all very well 
as far as it goes, but we want a great deal more 
done in this way. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Possibly, but interests grow up gradually, 
under different conditions, and certainly with 
different products. Each case, where change is 
wanted, should be studied carefully, and on its 
own merits. As for dealing with all these new 
wants en masse, it is sheer quackery, and resembles 
the prescription of the doctors in one of Foote’s 
plays—Drooper remembers. 


MR. DROOPER, 


Where the physicians at the hospital are 
engaged in a fearful squabble about their own fees 
and rights, much too important matters to be 
postponed for the sake of the patients, and so, 
when the house-doctor ventures to inquire of the 
big-wigs what is to be done with the sick, he is 
pe Th what he did yesterday. ‘‘ Yesterday, sit, 
we bled the north ward and jalapped the south. 
“Then bleed the south ward and jalap the north, 
and be off with you.” 

SHE EDITOR. 


On the whole, then, I presume that we may 
comfort and reassure the Ministry, by ae 
them that the general feeling of the Council is that, 
whether the Reform Bill pass or not, it is a bill 
that deserves to pass. Will you divide, Baronet ! 

THE BARONET. , 

No, certainly not. I approve of the bill, but it 
is not satisfactory, and if carried through the 
second reading, will be much altered in committee, 

rhaps so much so that it will be repudiated by 
its authors. 

THE EDITOR. 
Anybody else desirous to speak. O’Donnegan ! 
THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

Sir, I will thank you not to insult me. Whats 
the bill to me? Itis for your own wretched pro 
vince, not for the noble kingdoms which have 
annexed you. Neither Ireland or Scotland notice 
you. 
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THE PROFESSOR. 
I don’t know. Baxter's Saint’s Rest seems to 
have been broken by the neglect of Scotland. 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
He had better have treated the insolence with 
the lofty scorn of a superior nature : 
“You have willed that your sleeves shall be mute. I 
am dumb,” 

THE EDITOR. 
Colonel, we have heard nothing from you. 

THE COLONEL. 


I don’t care much about it. While they were 
giving special votes, fancy franchises, to lawyers, 
and doctors, and parsons, I think they might as 
well have given them to officers holding the 
Queen’s commission, but it isn’t worth a word. 
Jam much more interested in watching whether 
Jung Bahadoor will catch Nana Sahib, as he has 
undertaken to do. 

THE PROFESSOR, 

And if he does ? 

THE COLONEL, 


Then, sir, I hope and trust that Sir Jung 
Bahadoor’s detestation of the crimes of the Nana, 
wil, much to the regret of both, prevent his re- 
straining his indignation long enough to hand 
over the fiendish miscreant to the English, who 
could only hang, or blow the beast from a gun. 
Jang, not being fettered by any particular notions 
of humanity, and keeping, I believe, an excel- 
lent menagerie, might advantageously pitch the 
monster to a couple of tigers—I hope the idea 
will occur to him. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


From what one knows of Sir Jung, it is not im- 
probable. I think that amiable ally of ours shot 
alotof his uncles and cousins at breakfast one 
morning, with his own hand. 

THE EDITOR. 

Strangers cannot decide upon tha merits of 
family quarrels, and we will hope that Sir Jung 
acted with the best intentions. I own that the 
Colouel’s idea, if carried out, would give satis- 
faction in England. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

As I have said before, first catch your Nana. 
8o Lord Palmerston, as we anticipated, made no 
ema Friday, but did little more than ask 

Government what he himself knew better than 
amy one he was addressing, namely, whether there 
was to be war or not. 

THE COLONEL. 

Itis only a question of time ; war is as certain 

come as midsummer, and 1 should be sorry to 
say Which will come first. Given, the two armies 
out of the Papal dominions, and how much nearer 
Peace are you then? How does Antonelli mean 
to protect ee’ Because, I should think 

.48 soon as the armies are fairly withdrawn 
the first thing the people will do will be to rise, 
ind the second to hang him. 

THE BARONET. 


We are like watchmen on a tower, waiting to 
see where a conflagration will break out. Luckily, 
We have not got to run with the engines. 


THE EDITOR. 


hes at present, or the water-rates would be 
vier. But there will be a call for the Albion 


engine and her men before the fire is out. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
ermitted to speak of Mr. Gye’s 
ario—— 
MR. TEMPLE, 


Not yet. er your naming Mario reminds me 
ig- Do you notice that the Brownings, 
poets, have published a disclaimer of any vr 


of the policy of the Dagger, advocated by M 
‘ é adame 
bag Whit, Mario, t eir friend, and “that they 
the te any democratic policy hostile to 
tese government. 
‘ THE PROFESSOR. 
A wholesome utterance, and I am glad they 


Now is it 


Programme # 


ba» 





have had the courage to make it—I mean, rather, 
the courage to despise the very probable scoff at 
the apparent assertion of self-consequence in- 
volved in such an announcement to the world. 


THE BARONET. 


Surely, for what they have already said so finely, 
that husband and wife are entitled to be heard, 
when they desire to speak. Besides which, any 
English protest against the patriotism of murder 
is specially desirable in these feverish times. 
There would be plenty ot Ehuds for every Eglon, 
if strong public opinion, chiefly nurtured in 
England, did not resolutely oppose that method 
of setting the times right. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Lord Bury has carried the Wife’s Sister trium- 
phantly through the Commons. It was passed by 
137 to 89. 

THE BARONET. 

And there is an end of it, for I don’t suppose 
the bishops have come over. There has been a 
good deal of correspondence in the papers about 
it, and some of the letters may have been genuine. 
The best was about the last. A parson puts the 
case in this way: It is the nature of a step- 
mother to ill-use her husband’s children by the 
first marriage; but inasmuch as the aunt may 
have loved her sister, the latter’s children will be 
less snubbed by her, when she marries their 
father, than they would be by a stranger. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

All stuff about ill-treating children. No woman 
—I mean one with the comforts and civilisations 
of life about her—ever ill-treated a child. Poverty, 
or neediness, naturally brings all sorts of mean- 
nesses and unkindnesses with it ; but a woman 
who is enabled to make children happy invariably 
does it. I give her no praise, because it is her 
instinct ; and lucky it is for the rising generation 
that such an instinct is in them, for I am blessed 
if it’s in us. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
Yes itis. Iam very fond of children. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

You are a bachelor, and live in chambers, and 
you go out to houses with toys in your pocket, 
and the children, washed and dressed, come and 
laugh with you, and then go away to the nursery, 
and you fancy that because you have pleased them, 
and they have pleased you, you are fond of the 
article. Bother! Wait till you have some 
healthy ones making your home a bear-garden, or 
some sick ones (which I hope you never will have) 
moaning, and fretful, and ill-conditioned. Then 
you'll see the difference between their mother's 
love for them and your own. You will find that 
you want a wonderful number of holidays, while 
she seldom thinks of such a thing. 

THE EDITOR. 

I fancy myself to detect some little self-reproach 
in the Professor's tones. If his pockets were 
searched, we might find some Brighton bills, 
incurred by a solitary gentleman who had been 
bored at home. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Nothing of the sort. But if this horribly hot 
weather is to last, I Shall propose that the Council 
sits at the sea-side. 

THE EDITOR. 

March has come in like a lamb—nevertheless, 

don’t you sell your sheepskins, The almanacs 


promise stormy weather for mid-Lent. Drooper, 
do you speak on Wednesday ? 
MR. DROOPER. 
Always, If I have anything to say. I make a 


point of it. Thursday also. What imports the 
question ? 
THE FDITOR. 

Do you speak on Wednesday next at Willis’s 
Rooms, for the benefit of the Dramatic Sick Fund, 
Mr. Keeley in the chair? Is that precise enough 
for you ? 

MR. DROOPER. 


No, I don’t. But I mean to be there. The 


Association is a most excellent one, and everybody 
who likes actors when they are in health, should 
help them when they are out of it. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


This naturally brings us to Mr. Gye’s pro- 
gramne—— 

MR. DROOPER. 

It is the only institution that helps the poor 
actor or horse-rider when ill ; and you will enjoy a 
performance much more, I assure you, when you 
recollect that if a girl catches ague from shivering 
at the wing, or sprains her ancle in springing 
through fifty balloons, you have left a trifle for 
her with Mr. Anson. 


MR. STOKE. 
Where's the office. 
MR. DROOPER. 


Practical man—make a note of it. Close by : 
35, Bow Street. The O’Donnegan knows the 
neighbourhood. 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

The cerulean minions of a false civilisation 
have not lately contaminated the collar of the 
O’Donnegan with the touch of their base hands. 
In other days, a heart o’ercharged with sorrow 
for his country's wrongs and his own may have 
occasionally sought solace in stimulant, and thence 
derived a noble inspiration, that led him to unequal 
encounter with those brutal myrmidons of the 
bludgeon. Talking of bludgeons, what big cigars ! 
I’ve seen smaller umbrellas. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

They are too large. The fire is at first too 
remote, and then too fierce. By the way, there 
ought to be a sumptuary edict against smoking 
by brats under age. I come into town frequently 
on the top of an omnibus, about the time the 
clerks come in. And to behold on the roof of the 
vehicles the long rows of whiskerless, sallow, 
sulky boys, sucking at clay pipes, is nauseous to 
behold. They smoke away their appetites, and 
what little brains they have, and grow up, or 
rather don’t grow up, miserable little snobs, 
despised of man and contemned by woman. 


THE BARONET. 
3easts ! I would rather that they were cheerful 
and vulgarly larky, as in other days. The remedy 
is with the employers. 
MR. STOKE. 

I can only say that if a fellow came to my 
counting-house, reeking of tobacco, I should send 
him to air himself for an indefinite period. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
Tobacco should be taken either as a sedative or 


a stimulant. We, worked and bored to death, 
need both, but what does a boy want with either ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 

The inference from his perpetually hankering to 
suck is that he has never been properly weaned. 
I will impart that doctrine on the next omnibus 
I take, and delight the young snobs therewith. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


Sir Alexandér Cockburn—talking of omnibuses 
—said, the other day, in one of those ‘ nursing e 
cases disputes, that the acts of the parties were 
what really constituted the case. As for the 
abusive language that was complained of, that 
was merely Ornamental Fringe. 


MR. DROOPER. 


Then the fringe-makers have full employment 
on some of the ye If you have not travelled 
by the omnibuses, you have no idea of the war 
that rages. The struggle to ‘‘get the road,” or 
to prevent the rival vehicle from getting it, 
assumes Homeric proportions. Spies lurk along. 
the streets, ready to screech out hints to the 
drivers, the conductors recklessly dart from their 
perches, like Clotilda from her horse when she 
found Prince Tancred lying wounded, they crawl 
and peep round corners to see where the foe is, 
they set up howls and yells to urge their own 
drivers on, and the omnibus dashes through narrow 





streets, all out of its route, and where there is: 
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not the slightest chance of a passenger, only to 
dodge the enemy. All this is very well, and not 
bad fun ; but when the long halts come, and the 
crawling, also part of the mancuvres, the 
travellers begin to be abusive. But not the least 
attention is paid to them, until the signal for 
another rush is given ; and then when the rivals 
encounter, the shower of slang—what did Sir 
Alexander call it ?—comes thick and fast, and one 
has ‘the most splendid opportunities for studying 
the vulgar tongue. 


THE COLONEL. 


The cabmen have been reformed by Act of 
Parliament. Why the deuce don’t we have an 
Omnibus Act, and put an end to all this sort of 
ruffianism? To be sure, while organs are 
tolerated—— 

THE PROFESSOR, 

Apropos of organs, we shall have some good 
music next door, according to Mr. Gye’s excellent 
programme. There are Grisi——-. 

[But the substance of the PROFESSOR’S speech 
is in the Covent Garden advertisements. | 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We have this week to record the death of one 
who has earned an honourable name alike as 
a public servant and a man of science and 
letters, — William John Broderip, F.R.S., who 
died on Sunday last, having seen his three- 
score years and ten. The son of an attorney in 
large practice at Bristol, Mr. Broderip was 
educated with a view to the legal profession ; was 
admitted to the bar in 1817; published a law 
book or two; and received from Sir Robert Peel 
the appointment of a metropolitan police magis- 
trate. This office he held for the long period of 
thirty-four years, ae for himself general 
respect by his attention to his duties, the patience 
and the shrewdness with which he investigated 
the matters on which he had to decide, and the 
justice of his decisions. He retired at last on 
account of deafness. So far Mr. Broderip is only 
entitled to the praise due to every public servant 
who worthily discharges his duties, and retires 
when he feels he can no longer discharge them 
efficiently. But Mr. Broderip was one of those 
men who find time even in their busiest days to 
cultivate literature or science. By systematic 
occupation of his leisure hours he succeeded in 
making himself an excellent zoologist, and in 
— a very considerable acquaintance with 
geology and the connected natural-history sciences. 
And what he learned he freely imparted. Perhaps 
few men of his day did more to popularise the 
study of scientific natural history. y far the 
larger part of the admirable zoological articles in 
the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopedia” were written by him, 
and to these articles many an excellent naturalist 
owed his first introduction to the study, and the 
inducement to pursue it in an exact manner. 
Mr. Broderip was not a discoverer in his depart- 
ment of science, but he apprehended clearly the 
value and bearing of all the great discoveries of his 
time, and he had the rare talent of explaining 
them lucidly to those who did not possess his own 
scientific knowledge. The important investigations 
and discoveries of Professor Owen, for example, he 
did more than any one else to make known to his 
countrymen. The articles in the ‘‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia” are his most important contributions to 
sy eee science ; but he is perhaps more generally 

own by his “‘ Zoological Recreations,” published 
in 1847, and his ‘‘ Leaves from the Note-Book of 
a Naturalist,” published in 1852, two delightful 
works, but both substantially reprints of papers 
which originally appeared in monthly magazines. 
Mr. Broderip also wrote several valuable papers 
on natural history in the Quarterly Revicw, 
marked like all he wrote by scientific precision, 
and an entire freedom from the antry of 
scientific phraseology. He was a fellow of the 
Royal, the Geological, the Linnean, and the Zoo- 
logical Societies—of the last he being one of the 
founders, and in his later years a vice-president. 
He was also for a time honorary secretary, and 





afterwards vice-president of the Geological Society. 
To the Transactions of all these Societies he was a 
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not infrequent contributor. At one time he paid | volved upon him, and to which his main attention —letters, 
a good deal of attention to conchology, and formed | was given, Mr. Johnson added ap extraordi were thre 
a remarkably fine collection of shells, which was | love of art. Cut off in a moment, in the midst of Willie's P 
his work, when, in spite of temporary ill-heal two of th 


gg sor by the trustees of the British Museum. 
r. Broderip was also known in the world of art | 
as a lover and a liberal purchaser of pictures. | 
And that he continued his love of art and nature | 
to the last, was shown by his purchasing at the | 
present exhibition of the British Institution the | 
‘Hot-house Flowers’ of Mrs. Rimer, and the | 
‘Thistles’ of Mr. T. Worsey. Some of:these par- | 
ticulars we have taken from a notice of Mr. | 
Broderip in the Biographical Division of The 
English Cyclopedia, for which the data were fur- 
nished by himself. 


We have also to record the decease of Mr. Manuel 
Johnson, the Radcliffe observer, a gentleman 
whose zeal and devotion in the cause of science 
has raised the Radcliffe Observatory to the highest 
rank among its fellows. A genial pen in the 
columns of one of our daily contemporaries has 
given an admirable sketch of his scientific career, 
and we are indebted to that source for this notice of 
the life and labours of @ man whose fame as an | 
astronomer is universal. Mr. Johnson was edu- 
cated at Addiscombe, and in 1821 entered the 
Artillery. The leisure of a ten years’ military 
residence at St. Helena guided him to the choice 
of that department of science which he adopted, 
by discovering to him his own scientific tastes and 
the line in which his power lay. The result of | 
this discovered taste was the erection of the St. 
Helena Observatory, which was completed in 
1829, after four years of preparation. Working 
here with meridian instruments—for he had no 
ye sccperan mounted telescope—he devoted his 
whole attention to the Southern Hemisphere, and 
the result of his labours, which appeared in 1835 
in the shape of a ‘‘ Catalogue of 606 Principal 
Fixed Stars of the Southern Hemisphere,” attests 
his fidelity and industry as director of the 
Observatory of which he was the founder. 
This important catalogue is, besides the Madras 
catalogues, the only: source for exact places 
of the fixed stars situated beyond the reach 
of the observatories of Europe. Returning to 
England, Mr. Johnson comma at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, where he went through the academical 
course. He had no sooner taken his degree than 
the Radcliffe Observatory became vacant by the 
death of Mr. Rigaud, and he received the appoint- 
ment from the trustees. He now recommenced 
his astronomical labours, and selected as the re- 
gion of his observations the cireumpolar heavens. 
In 1849 the magnificent heliometer was mounted 
—a splendid instrument, the work of Repsold, of 
Hamburg, the erection of which Sir Robert Peel 
had intended to come to Oxford to inaugurate, 
being only prevented by his own sudden death in 
1850. This is undoubtedly the finest instrument 
for exact differential measures in the world. The 
observations began very soon after its erection. 
They include a great number of double stars and 
other objects for which this instrument is parti- 
cularly appropriate. The object of these observa- 
tions was to determine the parallaxes of several 
fixed stars. In 1858 the first series of heliometer 
observations was published, together with an 
investigation of the parallaxes of 61 Cygni, and of 
the star 1830 Groombridge. Another series came 
out in 1857, together with an investigation of 
the parallaxes of Castor (a Geminorum), <Arc- 
turus (¢ Bootis), Veza (a2 Lyre), and of two 
other stars called in the volume a and b, | 
which were of importance as means of estab- 
lishing the parallax of 1880 Groombridge. 
The meteorological ohservations which started | 
upon a very limited scale at the Radcliffe Observa- | 
tory, received latterly a great expansion. In the | 
autumn of 1854 the photographic process for regis- | 
tering meteorological observations was introduced, | 
and it has been carried on every year since on an | 
increasing scale. There are now going on, besides 
barometrical and thermometrical, other observa- 
tions (also with photographic registration), to mea- | 
sure the amount of rain, of the velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind, and, since the Leginning of this | 





he appeared to have a long useful life before hj 
he makes a sudden void in many hearts in which # anc 
he would have been surprised to think he had 
place. 


We may remind our artistic friends, especial} 
those in the country, that the days fixed for y. marred 
ceiving pictures, &c., for the ensuing Exhibition ready for 
of the Royal Academy, are Monday the 4th and yas resid 
Tuesday the 5th of April next. 


“My des 

The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine sare ie 
Arts, held their Second Soirée of the season at the rey 
French Gallery, on Tuesday last. eang ou 
The second of the Artists and Amateurs’ Cop. oe 
versazioni was held at Willis’s Rooms on Thus The first 
day evening, and was a pleasant and well attended of Burns 


meeting. <A distinguishing feature was a selection 


of the landscapes of Robert Tonge, contribnted Jean ; hi 
by Mr. Stanfield and other admirers of a tme stock his 
artist, whom the public did not learn to appreciate, looked fe 


Among the paintings by living artists di “ 
on the wails were Mr. J. F. Lowes ee oo 


Shop, Scutari,’ which attracted so much admiration 
at the last Royal Academy Exhibition, and which side 
here looked even more beautiful than there; Mr, and the 
Frank Dillon’s ‘ Colossi at Thebes,’ a very charm: 


ing work ; several of Mr. Cooke’s careful and pol 
refined ‘ Views about Venice’ ; ‘ Fruit,’ by Lance; within « 
and some clever Devonshire scenes and studies b thus wr 
Mr. H. Moore, &c. There were also some excel- Armour, 
lent water-colour drawings by Cattermole, Fred. “For I 


Tayler, and others ; and numerous portfolios of 
sketches, including some capital interiors in 
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Rome, Florence, and Venice, by Louis Haghe, oan: 
and studies in oil made during last autumn about country 
Boscastle, Tintagel, and that part of Cornwall, that I shi 
by Frank Qillon. pose 

We have just received the Catalogue of the hou 


Extraordinary Collection of Manuscripts formed by 
M. Libri, and which is to be sold by auction, by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on the 28th of 
the present month and seven following days. As 
is well known, this is one of the most famous 
private collections in Europe. We find, from M. 
Libri’s well-written Introduction, that it contains 
no fewer than seventy Latin MSS. older than the 
12th century—a number larger than that of several 
of the public libraries of Europe noted for their 
MS. wealth. ‘‘ All countries, all ages, and every 
branch of human learning are represented in it.” 
The illuminations of some of the manuscripts are 
of especial value, comprising in fact more or less 
remarkable examples of early miniatures of every 
style and age. Some of these we may take an 
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opportunity to notice when the collection is on mark 
view. At present we merely call the attention Lorime 
of such of our readers as are interested in early adds 1h 
art and literature to the sale, adding for their “Jane 
information that the catalogue contains a valuable Musica 
introduction on early manuscripts (of course with “ToM 
special reference to the present collection) from “ 
the pen of M. Libri; that a brief description 1s 
given of each of the more important of the 1190 The di 
lots, and that 37 plates are added of fac-similes 26th, 1 
from the rarer works. lines 
Bristol, as the metropolis of the West of & mon 
England, which has always been noted for its times 1 
love of art, is going to have its own Art-Union. of thes 
From the prospectus, the Bristol and West of Ayrshi 
England Art-Union, in connection with the Bristol on Son 


Academy, appears to have already obtained the 
support of most of the local patrons of art, and to 
have secured a sufficient body of subscribers to 
insure a successful start. Subscribers for the 


eee 


present year are to have a copy of Thomas Land- and wi 
seer’s engraving, from Sir Edwin Landseer’s Profes 
picture, ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Bible,” and, of course, of. Ed 
the chance of obtaining a prize in ~_ rer omy 
of paintings. The pictures are to be selec 

the council: there are to be two prizes of 100/. thir 
each, and others of all values, down to a guimea from 2 


and a half. 
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Qn the occasion of the Burns Centenary Festival 
in Dumfries, some relics of the poet were exhibited 
_letters, poems, articles of furniture, &c. There 
were three copies of that daring satire, ‘ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” in the bold handwriting of Burns, 
two of them bearing a motto by no means appro- 


#jnd send the godly in a pet to pray.”—Pope. 


The following unpublished fragment possesses a 
biograi ical interest. It is part of a letter ad- 
yo by Burns to his wife, shortly after their 
iage, before the house at Ellisland had been 
yeady for their reception, and while ‘‘ bonny Jean” 
iding in Ayrshire : 
rasresiding tm Oy lisland, Friday, 12th Sept. 1788. 

“My dear love, I recejved your kind note with a plea- 

gre which no letter but one from you could have given 
me. Idreamed of ae the whole night; but, alas! I fear 
it will be three weeks ere I can hope for the happiness of 
seeingyou. My harvest is going on, I have some to cut 
down still; but I put in two stacks to-day, so I am as 
tired as a dog”’ (The rest torn off.) 
The first season at Ellisland was the sunny period 
of Burns’s existence. He had satisfied his con- 
science as well as his affection by marrying his 
Jean ; he had ample means to build his house and 
stock his farm ; his fame was established, and he 
looked forward with hope and joy to the future. 
«] have laid aside idle éclat,” he writes, ‘‘and 
bind every day after my reapers.” The next un- 
published. scrap shows us the dark and painful 
side of the picture. The farm was abandoned, 
and the downward Excise career was about to 
dose. The poet’s mortal illness was upon him. 
His wife was near her confinement, and he was 
within eleven days of his own death, when he 
thus wrote to his father-in-law, the stern James 
Armour, mason and elder : 

“for Heaven’s sake, and as you value the we[{]]fare of 

og daughter and my wife, do, my dearest sir, write to 

to Mrs, Armour, to come if possible. My wife thinks 
she can yet reckon upon a fortnight. The medical people 
order me, as I value my existence, to fly to sea-bathing and 
country quarters; so it is ten thousand chances to one 
that I shall not be within a dozen miles of her when her 
hour comes, What a situation for her, poor girl!—with- 
outasingle friend by her on such a serious moment. I 
have now been a week at salt water, and, though I think 
Thave some good by it, yet I have secret fears that 
this will be dangerous, if not fatal. 

“‘ Your most affectionate son, 

July 10th [1796]. “R, Burns.” 
Mrs. Armour had not come on the 18th, and the 
poet wrote again in still more bp and affecting 
tems, This second appeal is in all the biographies. 
Burns had returned from the sea-side, convinced 
that his illness was to prove fatal, and in fact he 
died three days afterwards, on the 21st of July. 
The last thoughts of the unfortunate poet, and 
the last use of his pen were thus devoted to his 
domestic affections : his heart, though broken, 
still beat with true and manly feeling. Some 

books with inscriptions in Burns’ hand were 

shown, and among them a copy of Collins’ Poetical 

Works to “Jean Lorimer, a small but sincere 

matk of friendship from Robt. Burns.” Miss 

er (the ‘‘lassie wi’ the lint-white locks”) 

adds her own name in more genteel orthography, 
Jane Lorimer, 1794.” A volume of Johnson’s 
jusical Museum was inscribed with the fine lines 

To Miss Jessy Lewars,” beginning : 

“ Thine be the volumes, Jessy fair, 
And with them take the poet’s prayer.” 
The date (not given in Burns’ works) is ‘‘June 
6th, 1796,” and it adds to the interest of the 
to know that they were written within 
& month of the poet’s death. Burns some- 
wrote ‘‘Poet” after his name, and in one 
of these treasured volumes he styles himself ‘‘ The 
Ayrshire Bard.” A small duodecimo, ‘‘ Essays 
on Song Writing, with a collection of such Songs 
Huth, most eminent for Poetical Merit. Second 
on. hg sag 1784,” bears the following 
proud blazon in the poet's unmistakeable hand : 

This book was a present from the truly learned 
and worthy Dugald Stuart (sic) of Catrine, Esq., 
Exhieeo t of Moral Philosophy in the University 

Edinburgh, to Robert Burns, the Ayrshire 

y Jan. 4th, 1787.” A copy of his works, 
on is inscribed, ‘Mr. White will accept of 
fon as a mark of most sincere friendship 
@man who has ever had too much respect 





for his friends and too much contempt for his 
enemies to flatter either the one or the other. The 
AvtuHor.” This friend of the poet’s was a teacher 
in the Dumfries Academy, a man locally eminent 
for his mathematical knowledge. 


The Council of the Geologists’ Association have 
taken rooms at 5, Cavendish Square, which will 
be open to the members every Monday at 7 p.m., 
and for reading — on the second Monday in 
each month. The number of members is now 
200, and there are thirty candidates for the next 
meeting, which will be held on Tuesday at St. 
Martin’s Hall. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o 
Paris, March 2. 

HERE, what is just passing with regard to 
Rome, and the cessation of the double occupation 
of the Eternal City by the French and Austrian 
troops, does not, to say the truth, give any vast 
hopes of peace. People have been accustomed to 
think of this evacuation of Rome as of a certainty 
for the last six or eight weeks, and common sense 
tells them that Central Italy has nothing what- 
ever to do with the northern part of the Penin- 
sula, and that supposing the Pope and all the Car- 
dinals, and all the Congregazioni to boot, to be as 
happy and comfortable as possible, and as ready 
to give reforms, as the Roman population to re- 
ceive them gratefully ; still all this golden age in 
the Papal States would not advance the affairs of 
Piedmont one atom ; and after the settlement of 
the difficulties on the banks of the Tiber 
(even were they settled, which is far from bein 
the case), those on the banks of the Po oa 
the Ticino remain every bit as menacing and as 
intricate as before. That by some means, and 
under the colour of some pretext or other, the 
armies of France will, ere a year is over, come to 
a contest with those of AuStria on the plains of 
Lombardy, seems now to be at the bottom of 
everyone’s conviction here ; and, as I said before, 
the fact even of the Roman complications being 
at rest, can in no shape whatever influence the 
complications which are still to be unravelled 
between Sardinia and Austria, and Sardinia and 
France. That question remains whole and entire, 
and has not advanced one step since the Ist of 
January, except in so far as the fact has become 
more certain of the close alliance between the two 
houses of Savoy and of the Bonapartes. There 
have been frequent —— latterly between 
Turin and Paris, and I believe I can with con- 
fidence affirm that the French minister at the 
Sardinian Court, M. de Latour d'Auvergne came 
here a few days back expressly and for the sole 
ee of impressing upon the mind of the 

mperor Napoleon III. that matters stood ina very 
precarious condition with Victor Emmanuel and 
M. de Cavour, and that it might be advisable not 
to drive them to desperation. I am quite sure 
that his first communications at the Tuileries 
were anything rather than pleasant or re-assuring ; 
and not forty-eight hours after his arrival a con- 
fidential agent was despatched to the father-in-law 
of Plon-Plon, in order to exhort him to patience, 
and to give no end of good reasons for the appa- 
rent delays of France in coming to his immediate 
assistance. a 

The poor little Princess Clotilde is thought 
already by those about her to be full of regrets 
for her sacrifice. Everything around her is at 
such complete variance with what have been her 
habits and her family traditions. Her mother, 
the late queen, was a mixture of real Angel and 
real Saint, and passed her life in doing good, and 
according to her creed, in trying by good works 
and charities to atone for the amiable little 
vices and elegant sins of her certainly not 
very moral spouse. Prince Napoleon’s child- 
wife, when she saw her first day in Paris 
rise, asked her portly lord and master if he 
were not coming to early mass with her? it being 
her practice to attend mass every morning. His 
astonishment is described as quite excessive ; 
and he declined, saying that he always went to 
mass on a Sunday. Considering the opinions and 


associates of this worthy, and the fact (but too 
notorious) —_ having, four or five years back, 
been one of ‘the famous dinner-of-seven, at which 
Mdmes Sand and Proudhon drew lots in a hat as 
to the existence or not of a Divine Creator: 
considering all this, it must be rather surprising to 
him to find himself husband to a young, pure crea- 
ture, whose existence from her cradle upwards 
has been one of unvarying innocence, courtly 
reserve, rigid etiquette, and pious practices. Poor 
little thing ! there is but one feeling here about 
her. Pity, universal pity! She had been used 
in her own country to be greeted by a hearty 
welcome whenever she appeared in public; here 
she is said to be hurt and awe-struck at the 
complete indifference, when not the air of hos 
tile sullen defiance, with which every member 
of the Imperial family is met by the portion 
of the public that is not made up of 
disguised policemen. As to the Emperor and 
Empress, they are now well used to this; this 
poor child was not, and those of her country- 
women who see her sometimes, say it has inspired 
her with a kind of fore-dread of the Parisian popu-~ 
lace. When she. drives out, not a hat or cap is 
ever raised, and she now bows less than she did 
at first to the stolid-faced starers who never 
acknowledge her courtesy. 

A couple of weeks ago I hinted to you what 
were the habits and manners of the different 
cliques of society here, and allowed myself to 
allude to the exquisite and exclusive Faubourg 
St. Germain with what would here be styl 
graceless irreverence. Two anecdotes that are 
just now forming the staple commodity of con- 
versation throughout the town, will show you that 
I did not exaggerate. The first is as follows: A 
young lady of immense fortune, and no birth, 
married not long ago a man of high birth and 
name. ‘The lady has a brother whose patro- 
nymic appellation is naturally what was her 
own before marriage. The name is not a pretty 
one; there is no denying it; but as the Sener 
of it is a very worthy and well-educated young 
man, I will not even hint at it, but try to 
an equivalent for it in English. Let us suppose 
a person calling himself, for instance, Mr. Hodg- 
kins—the name has nothing wrong about it nor 
disgraceful ; but pretty or aristocratic it decidedly 
is not ; well then, meétons that our hero’s name is 
Hodgkins. His sister gets him presented in one 
or two sublimely great houses of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and for her sake he is invited to 
several magnificent festivities. Amongst others, 
he has the unheard-of honour of dancing yesterday 
week at Mdme. P.’s ball. During the course of 
the said entertainment Mdme. la Marquise de V., 
a very great lady, manages to get her foot caught 
in her cage, and to be in danger of making a most 
ridiculous tumble in the very middle of the great 
ball-room. Hodgkins flies to her assistance, 
rescues her from both —- and ridicule, and 
conducts her to a chair. e Marquise is e - 
sively grateful, and showers expressions of her 
gratitude upon her ‘‘ preserver.” She makes him 
sit beside her, and talks to him for half the 
evening, at the end of which, — found him well 
brought up, well informed, agreeable, amiable, and 
remarkably gentlemanlike, she tells him that 
she receives once a-week, and names the day of 
her receptions, hoping he will attend them. 
A few days after, on the evening named, our hero 

oes forth to his evening duties at Mdme. la 
Marquisede V.’s. Inahandsome saloon, brilliantly 
lighted, some fifty persons of irreproachable ele- 
gance are praaton: A servant appears at the 
further end of a second or third drawing-room, 
and the name of Hodgkins is cast sonorously into 
the perfumed space. Hodgkins! who can that 
be? The sn are suspended on the lips 
of every speaker, dumb, vacant astonishment 
sits on every brow; the lady of the house looks 
blank with consternation—who can Mr. Hodgkins 
be? The unlucky party, unsuspecting his direful 
fate, walks straight up to the terrible Marquise, 
and bows witha serene and smiling aspect. Mdme. 
de V. coolly asks him what affords her the honour 
of his visit ; says there must be some mistake, 





&c.; to which of course, Hodgkins answers that 
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no possibility of a mistake can exist, seeing 
that Mdme. la Marquise did him the favour of 
inviting him personally at the ball at Mdme. 
P.’s, and he briefly recalls under what circum- 
stances! The haughty dame looks more frigid 
than before, and with a withering glance, says: 
**It may be so, but I had quite forgotten it ;” 
to which the victim indignantly replies, ‘‘ And so, 
I beg to say, have I!” with which words, and 
without bowing, he turns on his heel and leaves 
the salon, and the house. The truth was, that 
Madame de V. had never asked her new ac- 
quaintance’s name; but had supposed that, 
meeting him at Madame P.’s, he must belong to 
la fleur des pois, Had he saved her life, she 
could not have taken upon herself to treat him as 
her equal, and as to submitting to have the name 
of Hodgkins echoed through her salons, rely upon 
it she would sooner go to the scaffold ! 


Now, the other anecdote illustrates another 
feature of social deterioration here. It passed at 
the Duchesse d’I.’s last ball. A figure of the 
cotillon was arranged so as that four young men 
were led round to choose their partners by one of 
them who bore a mask on his face. The masked 
dancer fell to the lot of Madame d@’I., who 
drew back and said she would not dance 
with any one she did not know. Expostulations 
were lost upon her. She persisted, and at last 
the Duchesse d’I. tried her powers of eloquence, 
and ended by saying, ‘‘ But you might suppose 
that whoever is in my house is a person fit to 
be known by you.”—‘'That is precisely what I 
do not suppose !” ejaculated the rebellious valscuse. 
“IT think the society here so very mixed, that I 
certainly will dance with no man in a mask !” 
It is easy to fancy what followed. A few more 
words in the tone of the above were exchanged, 
and Madame d’I. sailed forth from the salons 
of the Duchesse @’I. with the dignified rustle of 
an offended peacock ! 

And this, after three revolutions that have borne 
wood-merchants to the highest places in the State, 
mixed the blood of Montmorencys with that of 
stockbrokers, and set crowns on ale-house keepers’ 
sons’ heads! When will these people learn 
anything? M. de Talleyrand was wrong to 
say they had ‘‘forgotten nothing.” They have 
forgotten the best traditions of their history. 
They have forgotten that under Le Grand 
Roi, whom nobody ever accused of being 
careless of good company, the three daughters of 
Colbert (who was a gardener’s son) married three 
of the first dukes in France (which event could 
not take place now), and that noone was 
silly enough to dream of prating of mésal- 
Yiance, but on the contrary deemed it an honour 
to be allied to the children of an illustrious man ; 
they have forgotten that at the time when the 
French noblesse was of some real importance, 
merit was admitted to compete for rank, and for 
the highest social distinctions, and that this 
foolish idolatry for an empty name dates only 
from the moment when the name was literally all 
that was left to people who had upon earth no 
other superiority to show. As I said once before, 
all this might be simply ridiculous if it did not 
mark the complete deterioration of the higher 
classes here. That is never an indifferent matter. 
Suppose ere very long, changes that shall bring 
back again into political activity the more aris- 
tocratical classes here, and think upon what 
— of fitness to rule there is in these vain, 
silly, retrograde individuals, for whom a D’ Orleans 
even is a ‘‘usurper !” 








Paris, Wednesday. 

Although war, horrid war, seems on the eve of 
taking place, and though commercial activity is, 
if not as some journals state, altogether sus- 
pended, at least lessened in consequence, the | 
publishing of books has thus far gone on in the | 
usual course. The most important of those that | 
have recently a ee is undoubtedly the addi- | 
tional volume of M. Guizot’s ‘*Mémoires ;” a | 
translation of which has by this time probably | 
appeared in London, You will pass your own | 
juigment on the work ; but here people say that 


| 


the distinguished statesman and orator makes too 
much of himself, and that his manner of speaking 
of his contemporaries is with few exceptions either 
harsh or unjust. They say, too, that though it is 
undoubtedly interesting to read the opinions of 
M. Guizot on the events in which, and the men 
with whom he was mixed up, during one of the 
most momentous periods of French history, he 
really adds little, very little, to the fund of his- 
torical information previously possessed. Another 
work, which is making not a little noise, is en- 
titled ‘‘L’ Eglise Romaine en face de la Révolution.” 
It is by M. Cretineau-Joly, a writer of considerable 
power, who is noted for his devoted attachment 
to the Catholic Church ; and it takes as a motto, 
the Horatian line, ‘‘ Merces profundo pulchrior 
evenit.” From the name of the writer and the 
motto, the reader will have little difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the work is a 
laboured vindication of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in its grand conflict with the Revolution which 
France inaugurated in 1789, and which has since 
kept all Continental Europe ill at ease. The 
book is one of that kind which will excite the 
intense admiration of one party, the vehement 
denunciation of another. By conscientious Ca- 
tholics all over the world, and by ‘‘ friends of 
order” in Europe, who understand the word 
‘‘order” in the Continental sense, it will be read 
with enthusiasm for the principles it espouses, 
with admiration for the great literary talent it 
undoubtedly displays. By those who hate the 
Church of Rome and abhor Continental ‘‘ order,” 
it will be proclaimed bad in principle, partial in 
its appreciation of men and events, and unjust 
towards the Revolution, in so far as the latter is 
considered a movement in favour of human 
liberty ; whilst the literary ability of the book, 
which cannot be denied, will appear a ‘‘ delusion 
and a snare.” But apart from these two factions, 
who are equally prejudiced and _ violent, 
there exists in every country, and in none 
more than in England, a large body of men who, 
though they may be sincere Catholics or Protest- 
ants in religion, and in favour of liberalism or 
“order” in politics, can still read with interest 
a work written in opposition to their views, and 
can ungrudgingly award the writer the praise he 
may appear to have earned. To such men this 
book may be honestly recommended. They will 
find it singularly instructive, inasmuch as it shows 
the manner in which that wonderful semi-religious, 
semi-political institution, the Church of Rome, 
regards the great events which have convulsed 
Europe during the last seventy years, and what it 
thinks of many of the leading men who have 
played a part therein. They will gather from it, 
too, some indication of what that church expects 
in the future. To what is here said, I may add 
that the book contains some unpublished official 
documents, which are of great interest, and which 
throw much light on events hitherto more or less 
obscure. On the negotiations which took place 
between the first Napoleon and Pius VII., very 
curious relations are, in particular, made. 

A third book, which is exciting not a little 
attention, and which has already attained a 
second edition, is M. Amédé Renée’s ‘‘ Louis XVI. 
et sa Cour.” The subject is assuredly not new ; 
and M. Renée, though unpublished documents 
have been communicated to him, has certainly 
not added much to one’s knowledge of it. But 
the book is written with graceful ease, displays 
that lucidity .of composition which the French 
sometimes possess in an eminent degree, is in- 
dulgent to the unfortunate Louis XVI., and 
attempts to do justice to his lion-hearted queen. 
And for all this it pleases the people, and is read. 

Africa appears destined to figure largely in 
French literature as a field of sporting adventure. 
More than one volume has the Kion-killing Gerard 
filled with records of his exploits in the north of 
that continent ; and now Count Alfred de Bréhat, 
one of the most admired conteurs of the day, 
taking us to the south of the same continent, in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Les Filles du Boer,” gives some 
very marvellous, but doubtless very truthful, his- 
tories of hunting deeds pecans: gh toe and ele- 
phants, and buffaloes, and of hair-breadth escapes 





ee 
from serpents and dangerous animals, and 
perils innumerable by flood and field; interg 
with all which is a very interesting love story, 
and well-drawn pictures of English and Dutch lig 





in the Cape of Good Hope. The hero and som, 
of the principal personages of the book gp 
English ; but M. de Bréhat has too much 
sense to make them gross caricatures, as French 
writers generally do with English people. His 
book ought to be translated ; it could not fail tp 
interest greatly a large circle of readers, 

The princes of the Orleans family are occ. 
pying their exile by literary labour, Ty 
Prince de Joinville wrote an article in the lag 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, which ig 
exciting much attention; the Duc d’Aumak 
lately published a learned treatise on the precise 
site of the battle of Alesia, which Vercingetorix 
the Gallic hero sustained against Ceesar,—a question 
which has caused much perplexity amongst French 
archeologists, there being two places of nearly the 
same name, presenting nearly the same local 
peculiarities, and being alike in accord with what 
is known of the movements of Cesar in his seventh 
campaign. The Duke for his part pronounces that 
Alesia was in Burgundy. Not having studied the 
matter, I shall not be guilty of the presumption 
of expressing an opinion on it ; but I may observe 
that if his royal highness be not right, he at 
least gives excellent reasons for his opinion. 

Two new pieces have been brought out at the 
theatres during the past week—one entitled Revs 
@ Amour, at the Frangais, the other I’ Outrag, 
at the Porte St. Martin. The former I have not 
yet seen ; the latter is of such a nature that no 
Englishman can witness it without wondering first 
of all that it should be licensed by the authorities, 
and next that it should be tolerated by the public. 





SCIENTIFIC. 
rcalieiees 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution2 p.m. General Monthly Meeting. 

— Royal Academy, 8 e.m. Mr. Westmacott, “On 
Sculpture.” 

— Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 P.M. __ 

— United Service Institution, 8°30 p.m. Captain Fish- 
bourne, R.N., “‘On the Effect of the Introdue- 
tion of Rifled Cannon on Naval Architecture.” 

Tuxs. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Owen, “On 
Fossil Mammals.” é 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. Discussion 
upon Mr, Mallet’s paper “On the Co-efficients 
of Elasticity and of Rupture in Wrought Iron. 
And if time permits, ‘“‘ Account of Ex ents 
—— wg ET Cast Iron Arches,” by Mr. T. F. 
Chappé, M.I.C.E. : 

— Zoological Society,9P.m. Scientific Business. 

— Geologists’ Association, 7 v.m. In the Library of 
St. Martin’s Hall. Professor Tennant, F.G.8., 
will read a paper on “ Mineralogy, applied to 
Geology.” 

Wep. British Archeological Association 8°30 P.M. Mr. 
Wakeman, ‘On Kitchener’s Account of the 
Fourteenth Century, relating to the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury.” Mr. Halliwell, ‘‘ On a Notice 
of the Death of King John.” Mr. Syer Cum- 
ing, “On Old English Arrow Heads.’ 

— Geological Society,8P.m. Papers to be read : 1, 
“On the Tin-ore at Evigtok, Greenland.” i 
J. Y. Tayler, Esq. Communicated bel 
C. Trevelyan, F.G.S. 2. ‘On some Minerals 
from the neighbourhood of Tabreez, Persia. 

By the Hon. ©. A. Murray. Forwarded from 

the Foreign Office. 3. ‘(On the Permian 

Chitonide of Durham.” By J. W. Kirkby, 

os. Communicated by T. Davidson, Esq» 


— Society of Arts, 8 r.x, Mr. William Hawer, “On 
the Cape Colony ; its Products and Resources. 
- United Service Institution, 3 p.m. The Rev. + 
Ellis, ‘On Madagascar and its Inhabitants. 
Tuurs, Royal Institution, 3.1. Professor Tyndall, 
the Force of Gravity.” ag 
— Royal Society, 8°30 p.a. Dr. Hofmann, “On New 
Volatile Organic Acids of the Berry of the 
Mountain Ash. Dr. C. B. Radcliffe, “Ou Mus; 
cular Action from an Electrical Point of View. 
Mr. G. B. Buckton, “Further Remarks on the 
Or rey eee mages Stannic, 
and Plumbic Ethyl.” No. IIl. ae 
_ — seed: 8p.m. Mr. Hart, ‘On Painting. 
~ ociety of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
Fri. Royal” Institution, Meeting at 8 p.m. Lecture at 
9pm. W. Odling,; bo aon Magnesium, 
Calcium, Lethium, and theirCongeners. 
~— United Service a 3 pat, Rear-Admiral 
Fitzroy, ‘‘ On Meteorology.” e 
Sat. Royal Tretitution, 3 p.m, Dr, W. A. Miller, “On 
ganic Chemistry,” 
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ee 
or Arts.—At the meeting held on 
a cien, the 23rd ult., Thomas Sopwith, Esq., 
ZBS., occupied the chair. The paper read was 
“On the Library, Books and Binding, parti- 
y with Reference to their Preservation and 
Restoration,” by Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A. The 
author began by saying that he would not so 
ouch dwell upon the value of individual rarites in 
either books or bindings, but rather direct atten- 
tion to the better order or good government of a 
library, —a subject of considerable importance. 
After giving various details as to the best mode of 
the book-cases, as well as the means 
which had been found most suitable for protecting 
their contents, he drew attention to the unfavour- 
able effect on the bindings of external dryness, and 
the injury apt to be done by the action of gas 
when improperly managed. The author described 
the various means of restoring old books, which he 
said should not be actually rebound, unless in a 
very dilapidated state. Asa material for binding, 
there was nothing equal to morocco. Undyed 
calf was much more durable than the coloured 
leather at present employed ; and the old style of 
binding was upon the whole stronger and more 
ing. The author concluded by giving many 
hints as to the avoidance of some of the 
common faults in the modern system of binding. 
A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Spencer 
Hall, R. Harrison, G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., Hyde 
Clarke, John Bethell, Mr. Wheatley, the Chair- 
man, and others took part. It was followed by 
communications from Dr. Letheby, W. Chambers, 
anda discussion in which Spencer Hall, F.S.A. 
Atheneum), Robt. Harrison (London Library), 
F. Wilson, F.R.S., Hyde Clarke, and others 
took part ; and was illustrated by specimens lent 
by Sir E. Price, Bart., W. Stirling, M.P., Robt. 
er, Esq., B. Botfield, M.P., R. J. Spiers, 
F.8.A., and the lecturer. 
Wednesday, March 2nd, the Very Reverend the 
Dean of St. Paul's in the chair. The following 
tlemen were duly elected members : Capt. F. S. 
Bantley, Messrs. W. Lawson, J. Moreland, G. C. 
Scorer, and E. Sercombe. The paper read was 
“OnColouring Sculpture,” by Professor Westma- 
cott, R.A. The author stated that the study of 
the finest productions in the highest walks of the 
arts of design had led to the establishment of 
certain fixed principles, upon which the judgment 
of ages had determined that such art could alone 
be safely practised. In the imitative arts of paint- 
ingand sculpture especially, the proper limits of 
each had been well and carefully defined. Those 
who advocated the painting of statues, however, 
appeared to do so principally on the ground that 
it was frequently done in ancient times, and this 
did not in his opinion prove the propriety of its 
being done in the present day. It might moreover 
be questioned whether the practice was originated 
f any of the great masters of sculpture. It 
might be laid down as a dictinct rule that the 
ligitimate province of sculpture was to represent 
by form, and that what was not represented by 
did not come under the true definition of 
sculpture. Sculpture when employed in architec- 
ture lost its distinctive or special character. After 
pemning quotations from classic authors as to 
the use of colour by the ancients, he concluded by 
making some general remarks upon the importance 
of not allowing the art of sculpture to degenerate 
into a possible means of corruption. A discussion 
ensued, in which Professor Treslion, Messrs. 
John Bell, Lane, J. G. Crace, and the chairman 
took part. 








Roya, GeocrarnicaL Socrery.—A crowded 
Meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
week at cmon ary House, Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. 

@ papers read were— 

1. On the Aurora Borealis in Greenland, by 
J. W. Tayler, Esq., communicated by Sir W. C. 

elyan, Bart., F.R.G.S. 

2. Discovery by Captain Palliser, F.R.G.S., 
and Dr, Hector, of Practicable Passes through the 
Rocky Mountains within the British possessions, 
communicated by the Right Hon. Sir E. Bulwer 





ytton, Bart., M.P., Her Majesty's Secretary of 


State for the Colonies. The reports from Captain 
Palliser and Dr. Hector were accompanied by a 
map of the country explored, from field sketches by 
Captain Palliser, Dr. Hector, and Mr. Sullivan, and 
astronomical observations. Captain Palliser com- 
mences by stating that the expedition had suc- 
ceeded in discovering a practicable pass for horses, 
and also one that pi easily be made available 
for carts, the incline being only 40 feet in a mile, 
or 1 in 135, and which would connect the prairies 
of the Saskatchewan with the British possessions 
on the west side of the Rocky Mountains. He 
then proceeds to detail the arrangements of the 
expedition, its separation into detachments, and 
his arrival at Battle River—a large but unnavi- 
gable tributary of the Saskatchewan—in the neigh- 
bourhood of which pines of large growth existed, 
the numbers, however, had been greatly thinned 
by the frequent and disastrous habit of the Indians 
of setting the prairie on fire, thus sacrificing, year 
after year, millions, which would bring wealth, 
warmth, and means of transport to the future 
settler. Proceeding in a westerly direction, the 
expedition camped at the edge of the woods, in 
lat. 51 deg. 52m. N., long, 114 deg. 10 m. W., 
and arrived at ‘‘Staughter Camp.” Dr. Hector 
having been despatched on a geological tour, and 
Lieutenant Blakiston to the mountains, by the 
two known Kutanie Passes, Captain Palliser con- 
tinued in a southerly course, reached the boundary 
line on the 8th of August, and then started to 
seek for a pass across the Rocky Mountains, up 
the north side of the south branch of the Saskat- 
chewan or Bow River, passing the mouth of the 
Kananaski River, and reached the ‘‘height of 
land” between the waters of that river and a tri- 
butary of the Kutanie, 5985 feet above the sea; 
and then commenced the descent, the only ob- 
stacle to which arose from fallen timber. Captain 
Palliser re-crossed the mountains by the Kutanie 
Pass, which was found to be within the British 
Territory, and was joined by Dr. Hector. Allud- 
ing to Dr. Hector’s explorations, Captain Palliser 
draws particular attention to two facts connected 
with them. 

1. He folloted the Bow River right up the 
main water line of the continent, continued along it 
until he reached a transverse water-parting, which 
divides the waters of the Columbia and those of 
the N. Saskatchewan on the one hand, from those 
of the Kutanie and S. branch of the Saskatchewan 
on the other. There he found the facilities for 
crossing the mountains so great as to have little 
doubt in his mind of the practicability of con- 
structing even a railroad, connecting the plains of 
the Saskatchewan with the opposite side of the 
main chain of the Rocky Mountains. 

2. That the water-line of the mountains is not 
identical with the geological axis. 

The several passes are thus enumerated : 

1. From S. branch of the Saskatchewan to 
Kutanie River, two, i.e., Kananaski Pass and 
Vermilion Pass. 

2. From Kutanie River to Columbia ; wo, 7.¢., 
the Lake Pass and Beaver Foot Pass. 

3. From §S. branch 6f the Saskatchewan to N. 
branch ; one, t.e., the Little Fork Pass. 

4. From 8. branch of the Saskatchewan to the 
Columbia ; one, 7.e., the Kicking Horse Pass. 

The President, in commenting upon the reports 
which had been read, reminded the Fellows that 
the expedition was fostered in the first instance 
by the Royal Geographical Society, and that ee 
had therefore great reason to be proud of suc 
successful results as those which had attended 
it. After briefly alluding to the praiseworthy 
efforts made by Captain Palliser and his asso- 
ciates Hector, Blakiston, and Sullivan, in a pre- 
ceding year, in defining the character of the great 
region between Lake Superior and Lake Winne- 
peg, and thence extending to the Red River 
settlement (a region also explored by men of 
science sent thither by the Canadian govern- 
ment), he begged the gentlemen who might be 
disposed to speak to confine their attention chiefly 
to the last discoveries, which indicated first, the 
rich quality of the soil over a vast prairie country, 
watered by the upper affluents of the North and 


ence of passes through the Rocky Mountains 
within the British territory, ¢.e., between 49 deg. 
and 514 deg. N. lat., which had been for the first 
time examined by men of science who had deter- 
mined the geographical position, relative altitudes 
of the mountains, and their mineral character. 
He pointed out that it was a remarkable and 
satisfactory datum, that although in this por- 
tion of its range the chain rose to much loftier 
summits than in its prolongation to the south, the 
depression or passes in it were shown to be about 
2000 feet lower than those by which the Americans 
can travel into the central parts of California. He 
then adverted to the great interest which neces- 
sarily attached to these discoveries in relation to 
the establishment of a line of intercourse between 
the great eastern or Atlantic water-parting of 
British North America, and the newly-established 
colony of British Columbia, with its gold fields on 
terra firma, and the great coal deposits of Van- 
couver Island on the Pacific. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Ball 
and Lord Bury, after which, in adjourning it, the 
President stated that Sir E. B. Lytton had not 
only kindly communicated the despatches which 
had been read, but had further acceded to the 
request of Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector, that 
they might be permitted to return to England next 
summer, by ——- the passes they had dis- 
covered, and by exploring British Columbia on 
their road to the Pacific ; thus highly gratifying 
all geographers. “ 





Gro.ocicaL Socrety.—-February 2nd, 1859. 
Prof. J. Phillips, President, in the chair. The 
following communication was read :—‘‘On the 
mode of formation of Volcanic Cones and Craters.” 
By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
The author commenced by saying that he should 
not have referred again to this subject, already 
briefly treated by him in a paper read to the 
Society in April, 1856, had it not been that Baron 
Humboldt, in the recently published fourth 
volume of his ‘‘Kosmos,” applies the whole 
weight of his great authority to the support of 
the theory of upheaval in contradistinction to 
eruption as the vera causa of volcanic cones and 
craters,—a theory which the author, with Sir 
Charles Lyell, M. Constant Prévost, and many 
others, believes to be not merely erroneous, 
but destructive of all clearness of apprehension 
as to the character of the subterranean forces, 
and the part which volcanic action has played in 
the structural arrangement of the earth’s surface. 
He showed, by reference to the works of Spallan- 
zani, Dolomieu, Breislak, &c., that the early 
observers of volcanic rocks and phenomena, together 
with the unscientific world, looked upon volcanic 
cones and craters, whether large or small, as the 
result of volcanic eruptions ; but that of late years 
a new doctrine had been propagated by MM. 
Humboldt, von Buch, Elie de Beaumont, and 
Dufrénoy, which denies altogether that volcanic 
mountains have been formed by the accumulation 
of erupted matters, and attributes them solely to 
a sudden ‘‘bubble-shaped swelling-up” of pre- 
existing horizontal strata,—the bubble sometimes 
bursting at top and then leaving its broken sides 
tilted up around a hollow (elevation-crater). The 
author expressed his belief that this notion origi- 
nated in Baron Humboldt’s account of the eruption 
of Jorullo in 1759, in which (as the author showed 
in his work on volcanos of 1825) a great error had 
been committed,—the convexity of the oe 
and its five hills being simply a bulky bed of 
lava poured out on a flat plain from five ordinary 
cones of eruption, and the ‘‘ hornitos” common 
‘‘fumaroles” coated over with black mud pro- 
duced from showers of volcanic ashes mixed with 
rain-water. But the idea of a ‘‘ bladder-like 
swelling-up” of horizontal strata into volcanic 
hills being thus started by M. von Humboldt, it 
was further extended by M. von Buch ; and hence 
arose the ‘‘ elevation-crater” theory. The author 
next proceeded to show the inconsistencies of the 
advocates of this theory, who disagree among 
themselves as to the extent to which they apply 
it. MM. Humboldt, von Buch, and Dufrénoy 
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Teneriffe, and all Etna, to be solely due to sudden 
upheaval, while M. de Beaumont declares Vesu- 
vius, the Peak, and the upper cone of Etna to be 
the products of eruption only. Again, while 
except M. Dufrénoy all admit the minor. cones 
and craters of Etna, Vesuvius, Lanzarote, and 
Central France to be eruptive, all declare the 
similar cones and craters of the Phlegrean fields 
to be due only to upheaval. They offer no reliable 
test by which upheaved can be distinguished from 
eruptive cones ; or when they attempt this, differ 
-_ from one another, and even from themselves. 

us von Buch considers the extreme regularity 
of the slopes of Etna a proof of its upheaval. 
M. de Beaumont asserts regularity of outline to be 
the distinguishing feature of an eruptive cone, 
and yet declares the upper and the lower portions 
of Etna, which are its least symmetrical parts, to 
be of eruptive origin, and the intermediate cone, 
the slope of which is extremely regular, to have 
been upheaved ! In respect to the tuff-cones and 
craters of the Phlegrean fields, the series from 
Somma to the Monte Nuovo is so evidently of 
similar character, that to avoid classing the first 
as an eruption-cone, the upheavalists have been 
driven to deny that the Monte Nuovo itself was 
the product of eruption, and even to assert that it 
existed in the Roman era, and was only sprinkled 
with a few ashes by the eruption which, from all 
contemporary authorities, threw it up in two days 
of the year 1538! The author describes the 
circular anticlinal dip of the strata of the Monte 
Nuovo and other tuff-cones of the Campi Phlegrei 
as utterly inexplicable upon the theory of upheaval, 
while it is the natural result of the fall and accu- 
mulation of fragmentary materials projected 
upwards by eruptions. He then disputes the 
truth of M. de Beaumont’s dogma, that lava cannot 
consolidate into a solid bed upon a slope exceeding 
5° or 6°, and shows, from numberless instances in 
Auvergne and the Vivarais, on Etna, Vesuvius, 
Teneriffe, &c., that bulky beds of lava have con- 
gealed on steep slopes,—in some cases, as for 
example in that of Jorullo itself, in the form of a 
massive promontory projecting far from the side of 
the cone from the crater of which it issued; in 
others when liquidity was at the minimum, in 
that of a dome or bell (Bourbon, Puy de Déme, 
&c.). Inregard to Etna, he leaves M. de Beau- 
mont’s misrepresentations of fact to be dealt with 
by Sir C. Lyell, only remarking that, on M. de 
Beaumont’s own showing, the portion of Etna 
which he supposes to have Son upheaved, 
is positively ‘‘encrusted with a coating of lavas.” 
The inapplicability of the elevation-theory to the 
Cantal, Mt. Dore, and Mezenc in France is then 
shown, inasmuch as, by M. de Beaumont’s own 
admission, the angle of slope of their basaltic and 
trachytic beds is even less than that of the recent 
and acknowledged lava-flows in the same district. 
Finally, he asks what has become of the products 
of the repeated eruptions of volcanos, if they have 
mot accumulated in the course of ages into the 
mountains which we find there, composed of 
irregular alternating beds of lava and conglomerate 
just such as we see to be erupted from the central 
orifices? The author next shows that the up- 
heavalists have no correct idea of the mode of 
formation of craters, which are not formed, as they 
assert, at one blow, by a single explosion, like the 
bursting of a buble, or of a mine of gunpowder, 
but by the repetition of explosions or flashings of 
steam from the surface of ebullient lava within the 
volcanic vent (like those of a colossal Perkins’s 
steam-mortar), continued for weeks and months, 
or more, by which the mountain is often ultimately 
eviscerated, its summit and heart being blown 
into the air, and scattered in fragments or ashes 
around—not foundering into the cavity and re- 
maining there as they represent. He instances 
the great crater of Vesuvius formed under his eyes 
in 1822 by explosions lasting twenty days; and 
judging from the quantity of fragmentary matter 
then ejected and falling around, comparing it with 
the far greater quantities thrown up occasionally 








by eruptive paroxysms in other quarters of 
the globe, he asserts his belief that in the latter | 
cases craters may be, and are, formed, of several 
miles in diameter, nothing remaining of the whole | 


mountain except the wreck.of its base, as we see 
in Santorini, the Cirque of Teneriffe, and so many 
other circular cliff ranges, surrounding extinct or 
active volcanic vents. He expresses his astonish- 
ment that Von Buch and Humboldt should have 
supposed Vesuvius to have ‘‘sprung up like a 
bu Mle in one day, just as we now see it, in the year 
79 A.D., and not to have increased since ; and 
shows that even within the last hundred years 
great changes have taken place in the form of 
that mountain, and that the relation of Pliny of 
the phenomena witnessed by him is inconsistent 
with the idea of upheaval, and demonstrative of 
the occurrence of an eruptive paroxysm by which 
the upper part of Somma was blown by degrees 
into the air, and the crater of the Atrio formed, 
in which the subsequent eruptions of eighteen 
centuries have raised up the cone of Vesuvius. 

In recapitulation, the author declares that the 
characters of all voleanic mountains and rocks are 
simply and naturally to be accounted for by théir 
eruptive origin, the lavas and fi entary matters 
accumulating round the vent in forms determined 
in great degree by the more or less imperfect 
fluidity of the former, which, as in case of some 
trachytic lavas, glassy or spongy, may and do 
congeal in domes or bulky masses immediately 
over, or in thick beds near the vent, or, as in 
that of some basaltic lavas, may flow over very 
moderate declivities, to great distances; and 
consequently that the upheaval or elevation- 
crater-theory is a gratuitous assumption, un- 
supported by direct observation and contrary to 
the evidence of facts. He concludes by represent- 
ing its continued acceptance to be discreditable to 
science, and an impediment to the progress of 
sound geology, inasmuch as false As. of the 
bubble-like inflation, at one stroke, of such 
mountains as Etna or Chimborazo must seriously 
affect all our speculations on Geological nae 
and on the nature of the subterranean forces by 
which other mountain-ranges or continents are 
formed. 





ARCHROLOGICAL InstITUTE.—Feb. 5. Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice President. Mr. Cosmo 
Innes gave an account of the chapel of St. Govan, 
on the coast of Pembrokeshire, near Stackpole 
Head, and of the well or baptistery of that saint, 
still held in no slight veneration as efficacious in 
the cure of certain diseases, as also St. Govan’s bed 
or coffin, an interstice between two large slabs of 
rock. Mr. Inneswished to inviteattention to various 

laces believed to have been used for penance by 

ermits and the earliest preachers of Christianity 
in the British Islands; many examples occur in 
Ireland, as also in North Britain. He pointed out 
also a curious mixing up of mythical personages or 
characters of romance with such saintly hermits, 
as in the case of St. Govan, with whose vestiges in 
Pembrokeshire the history of Gawayne, the hero 
of the Round Table and the court of King Arthur 
appears to have been sometimes confounded. Mr. 

aux read some notices of a remarkable hoard of 
Cufic coins and Saxon ornaments of silver lately 
found in Yorkshire, near Goldsborough church. 
They were brought to the Meeting by the Hon. 
and Rev. J. Lascelles, rector of the parish. The 
oriental coins are those of various princes of the 
Samanian dynasty, from the year 892 to 932, and 
with these were found two Saxon coins, one of 
Alfred, and one of Eadweard the elder, being of the 
same — precisely as the Cufic pieces. There were 
also found numerous fragments of silver armlets, 
brooches, and other ornaments, silver ingots, and 
fragments of ingots cut off by a sharp tool, pre- 
cisely as in the remarkable discovery made in 
1840 at Cuerdale, near Preston. The objects there 
found are now in the British Museum. Mr. Haw- 
kins stated that the numerous discoveries of Cufic 
coins, with silver ornaments and ingots, on the shores 
of the Baltic, as also in a few instances in our own 
country, supply positive evidence of extensive 
commercial intercourse in the ninth and tenth 
centuries ‘between the interior of Asia and Scan- 
dinavia, carried on doubtless by caravans across 
Russia. About 10,000 coins of the Samanian 
dynasty have been found on the shores of the 
Baltic ; upwards of 30,000 Oriental coins of all 





5, 1860, 
periods have already been described by one of the 
northern antiquaries. Mr. Stuart, 


the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, comm » 
cated the recent satisfactory adjustment of the 
question of treasure trove in that country, 
result. of a memorial to the Treasury had been 
that an official order from that department just 
announced recognises the rights of finders gf 
ancient coins, gold and _ silver ornaments, 
other relics in Scotland, to receive from the 
Treasury their full value on delivering they 
up on behalf of the crown to the sheriff gf 
the county in which they may be found 
The formal notice promulgated by the Queens 
Remembrancer on Jan. 20 ult., was ready it hay 
already been widely circulated in North Brita 
and must doubtless speedily bring in ing al 
accessions to the National Museum in Edinburgh, 
A discussion ensued relating to the evils which 
have arisen in England from the ancient claim of 
treasure trove, on behalf of the crown, 
various suggestions were made by Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Carrington, Mr. W. Wynne, M.P., and other 
members; and Mr. Hawkins observed that in 
several recent instances great liberality had been 
shown by the Treasury and finders of coing or 
precious objects rendered up as_ treasure 

the full value having been given, and the objects 
deposited in various public collections. Dr. K 
President of the Antiquaries of Zurich, sent a 
account of some remarkable traces of ancient 
metallurgy in Switzerland. Mr. Minty described 
some remarkable discoveries lately made in 
deepening Portsmouth Harbour, and he b 

an assemblage of urns and ancient remains, which 
had been discovered in the accumulated silt, 
exemplifying a succession of periods ; the objects 
found at the greatest depth being Roman. Mr, 
W. Wynne, M.P., gave an account of some 
antiquities which he brought for examination, 
lately found in North Wales, and Mr. George 
Scharf offered some observations on a 
beautiful painting by Hans Memlinck, a di 
which exhibits the portrait of the duchess of 
Bourbon, daughter of Charles VII., King of 
France. It is now in the possession of the 
Rev. J. Fuller Russell, who brought this choice 
work of art for exhibition. Among other objects 
produced were a very fine enamelled tablet painted 
by Nardon Penicaud ; an enamelled casket, with 
Bacchanalian subjects, long preserved by an 
ancient family in Monmouthshire ; a collection of 
antiquities from the frontiers of Switzerland, 
presented to the society by Mrs. Alexander Kerr; 
a curious bronze thurible, found near Corwen 
church, and other interesting specimens of ancient 
art. 





Nemismatic Socrery.—Thursday, Feb. 24, H. 
S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. Vaux 
gave an account of the recent discovery of 500 early 
Arabic coins at Ordonbad, in the district of Erivan, 
in Georgia. These coins were found by a peasant in 
November last, and consist entirely of the money 
of the dynasty of the Jelairide. They appear to 
have been struck between the years A.D. 1361— 
1380, at various places of Syria, Persia, and 
Armenia, by three princes, who bear the names of 
Sheikh Oweis, Shah Shuja, and Jelaleddin. The 
coins of these rulers are not common, but the 
British Museum possesses a small collection of 
them, obtained some years since from Russia. 
These new coins have been for the present de 
in the collection of the Russian Imperi 
graphical Society, and in the Museum of the 
Hermitage, at St. Petersburg. 





CuemicaL Socrery.—Feb. 17th, Dr. Allen 
Miller, V.P., in the chair. Messrs. T. W. Salter, 
J. W. Kynaston, W. Winsor, and H. Matthews, 
were elected fellows. Dr. Gilbert read a paper 
‘On the composition of the animal portion of our 
food, and on its relations to bread.” The general 


conclusions were, that only a small proportion 
the increase of a fattening animal was cont 

of nitrogenous matter ; that from five to ten per 
cent. only of the nitrogenous matter of the 
was stored up in the body of the animal ; but that 
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eed in the maintenance of the respiratory | 
function, Hence the comparative values of 
ing foods were proportional rather to the 








of respiratory than of assumed flesh- 


ing constituents. It was calculated that in | 


the amount of fat stored up was frequently greater | cularly Mabuse, Matsys, and Albert Durer. Som 
amount supplied in the food, despite the | further information is given respecting Spanish | 
painting, and the literature of Spanish art. 
brandt and his contemporaries and followers are 
| also spoken of at greater length. In the French | 
| school a biographical sketch is given of the Clouets ; | 
and a brief but well written and discriminating | 


| 
e 


Rem- 


those portions of the carcases of oxen actually | notice of recently deceased French painters, in- | 
ed as human food, the amount of dry fat | cluding Gericault, Delaroche, and Ary Scheffer. | 
ws from two to three times as great as the The account of our own school of painting is | 


of dry nitrogenous matter, and in the 


amount 
eaten portions of | 
more than four times as great. 


enlarged by biographical and critical notices of 
ions of the carcases of sheep and pigs, | Gainsborough, Opie, Lawrence, Wilkie, Haydon, 
By substituting | Etty, and Turner. 


And finally, in his concluding 


for the above proportions of fat, their respiratory | chapter, Mr. Wornum has extended his view of 
equivalents in starch, so as to allow ofa.comparison | the prospects of art by an examination of the 


between 
or 7 to 1, ‘ % 
p t determinations of Messrs. Lawes and 


meat and bread, the ratios become 6 character and probable influence of that style of 
and 11 to 1 respectively. From the painting which originated with Overbeck and his 
| associates in Germany, and has been followed, 


Dr. F. Watson, and Dr. Adling, it | with a difference, by a section of our own younger 
that in wheat bread the ratio of starchy painters. His remarks on this subject strike us 


to nitrogeno’ 
in bread the proportion of assumed flesh-forming 
emstituents to respiratory constituents, was greater 
than in the eaten portions of sheep and pigs, and | 

to that of the eaten portions of oxen, 
aconclusion altogether opposed to the prevalent | 
notions on the subject. 





IystirvTION OF Crvi~ ENcINEERS.—The paper | 
yead on Tuesday last, the 1st inst. was ‘‘On the | 
Co-eficients of Elasticity and of Rupture in | 
Wrought Iron,” by Mr. R. Mallet, M.1.C.E. 








FINE ARTS. 


Th Epochs of Painting Characterized: A Sketch 
the History of Painting, Ancient and Modern, 
ing its gradual and various Development | 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By 
Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (Murray.) 
We are glad to see a new and revised edition of 
this convenient manual. It was, in its original 
one of the many good books which were 
in Mr. Knight’s Monthly Volumes. We 
ead it at the time, and have since often referred 
toit, and are therefore pretty well acquainted with 
its character. At its first publication, a dozen 
years ago, it was the most comprehensive and 
accurate sketch of the history of painting in the 
Igiage : and as now enlarged and revised it is 
inly as much as ever entitled to the same 
prise. But in fact it is something more than a 
sketch—or if it be a sketch it is a panoramic one : 
that is, it delineates the entire territory. Com- 
mencing with the earliest trace of painting in 
and Assyria, the author takes a rapid 
survey of the art among the ancient Greeks and 
and marks its decline and virtual extinc- 
tion ; oo it step-by-step from its revival 
inthe thirteenth century, to its culmination in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in Italy and 
the Netherlands ; and then accompanies it onwards 
through its various phases down to the present 


. 





‘was done in the original edition which | 
forms, in fact, the staple of the present. But | 
sinee then, Mr. Wornum—already one of the best | 
informed of our writers on the history of painting | 
~has read much and seen much of early as well | 
asof late art ; and from his connection with the | 
National Gallery, has been compelled, so to speak, 
toreview his former opinions. The result of his | 

and experience he has embodied here. He | 
has not, however, told his readers where and how 
hwhas enlarged his Sketch. We have compared | 
the old and the new edition, and find the addi- 
tions to be made where, looking at the progress of | 
atfliterature and the changes in art-criticism 
daring the past dozen years, we might have most 
expected to find them. He has added in his clear 
condensed manner a good deal of information re- 
Specting the immediate predecessors of Raphael | 
well as his contemporaries, especially those of | 
the school of Florence. The early trans-Alpine 
are much more fully treated of, parti- | 


‘ 


XUM 


us matter was as 6 or 7 to 1, so that as being extremely well-considered and sensible— 


perhaps the more so as they agree pretty nearly 
with those we have ourselves taken various 
occasions to put forward. They are too long to 


| quote entire, but a brief extract, though seen to 


disadvantage dissociated from its context, may be 
given as an example of the way in which the 
author mingles reflection and argument with his 
narrative. He is speaking of the real Pre- 
Raphaelite painters, and of modern Pre-Ra- 
phaelism : 

“Tf Orcagna or Fra Angelico had clothed their senti- 
ment with the form and beauty of Raphael, and in- 
vigorated it with his dramatic life, they would have been 
greater than Raphael; yet they would have done little 
more than has been actually accomplished by Raphael, 
forthough they never approached him in form and dramatic 
vigour he often equalled them in sentiment. The senti- 
mental is not the most difficult part of art, yet a little 
sentiment, happily displayed, has recently elevated into 
favourable notice many works that the absence of every 
other good quality had hitherto condemned to deserved 


obscurity. The perfection of art must consist in the co- 
| ordinate development of the sensuous and the sentimental. 


So far from the quattrocento being a higher development 
of art than the cinguecento, it is nothing more than a com- 
paratively incipient or progressive stage, owing its indi- 
viduality not to the possession of certain qualities but to 
the absence of otherg belonging to a more advanced deve- 
lopment. The attempt, therefore, of Overbeck and others 
to re-establish the early sentimental or ascetic art is a 
retrograde movement; so is that style also which devotes 
excessive attention to elaborate detail, and magnifies the 
eccentricities or accidents of the individual into generic 
characteristics. No exalted sentiment can possibly be 
aided by either ugliness or disease; neither health nor 
comeliness are incompatible with sorrow or piety. To 
attempt to represent intellectual or spiritual power at the 
expense ofthe physical condition is absurd. The physical 
ideal can alone harmonise with the spiritual ideal: lofty 
sentiment and physical baseness are essentially antago- 
nistic. If such revivals are to be looked upon only as the 
reaction of vigorous minds to counteract effete and 
academic generalisation, then they are great services; 
but they must rank accordingly as mere means, and are 
on no account to be admired for their own sakes as ends 
to be attained. This will probably be the result of these 
new art vitalities. It was just such a re-action which 
developed the present high state of the art in France, as 
exemplified in the works of Paul Delaroche and Ary 
Scheffer; such men as Gericault being the pioneers who 
swept away the encumbering prej id ve and cl 
conventionalities of the school of David. 
Altogether, the book as it stands is the most 
complete, the clearest, and the most trustworthy 
outline map of the history of painting. It is not 
an elaborate critical examination of the great 
schools of art, like Kugler’s Hand-Book, but a 
broad general chart of the country. By the 
ordinary reader, with little time to devote toa 
minute inquiry into Art-history, it will be found 
a safe and sufficient manual (especially with the 
author’s excellent ‘‘Catalogue of the National 
Gallery” as a supplement). The student takin 
it as a guide will, by means of the carefu 
references given under each head to the original 
sources of information, be enabled readily to push 
forward his investigations into any particular 
branch of the subject as far as he may yee 
And—what is not least important—the intelligent 
teacher who may wish to impart some instruction 
to his pupils on the history of art and the 
principles on which the great painters worked, will 
find in this volume a text-book, which, though 
the result of a wide range of original reading and 
inquiry, is sufficiently concise for school use, yet 
omits nothing which it would be desirable to notice 





The Bouquet. Painted by Charles Baxter. En- 
graved by H. Robinson. (Thos. McLean.) 


Mr. Roprnson has in this print very successfull 
rendered Mr. Baxter's manner of painting Engli 
loveliness. The subject is one of those drawing- 
room elegances in which Mr. Baxter delights, and 
in which his pencil is always most at home. 
Three fair damsels, in the most correct drawing- 
room costume, have been gathering ‘‘a bouquet,” 
and are now pointing out the choicer flowers to 
some fair or gallant friend outside the picture, on 
whom all their eyes are turned. Were we skilled 
in the language of flowers, we might perhaps read 
what it is that causes those bright eyes to sparkle 
so. As it is, we must be content to regard the 
picture as that of a trio of fair forms and faces. 
And so regarding it we must pronounce it of its 
kind a very pleasing picture. The kind is not 
one of the highest, but the public demands works 
of this class, and painters, engravers, and pub- 
lishers must supply the demand. It is well 
when, as in this instance, the result is a grace- 
ful picture, with the delicacy free from sen- 
timentalism or meretriciousness. Mr. Baxter 
has contrasted his three faces very cleverly. A 
somewhat haughty fair, with ‘‘blood” in her 
veins, occupies the centre; on the right is a 
genuine sunny English girl with soft waving 
tresses (her left hand, by the way, is somewhat 
out of drawing) ; on the other side the composi- 
tion is balanced by one of equal but somewhat 
graver beauty, her shaded face serving as a foil to 
the pearly brightness of her companions. The 
engraving is in the mixed line and stipple manner ; 
and whilst by careful finish great softness and 
delicacy is given to the flesh, Mr. Robinson has 
by the greater ease and freedom with which he 
has handled his burin, imparted much lightness 
to the summer drapery. He might have made 
the shade on the countenance of the lady on the 
left more transparent ; but on the whole he has 
done his part well. The ‘ Bouquet’ will no 
doubt become a very popular engraving. 





Mr. Richard Sainthill has forwarded to us a 
pamphlet entitled A Defence of the British School 
of Medal Engraving, consisting chiefly of a 
paper read before the Cork Cuvierian Society, in 
November last, and now printed at the Society’s 
request ‘‘ for private distribution only.” It is in 
fact a vigorous onslaught upon the management 
of the Department of Art, and more particularly 
upon the prize medal designed for the department 
by M. Vechte, which seems to have had the ill- 
luck to stir up the wrath of English medal- 
engravers, to be unsuitable for working in the 
material for which it was designed, and to be un- 
satisfactory to the schools and the students for 
whose encouragement it was intended. The Vepart- 
ment has been almost uniformly unfortunate in its 
attempts at original design, —whether it has relied 
on its own resources or gone abroad for assistance ; 
but it is in its youth and must not be judged too 
harshly. If it teaches well we must be content 
for the present. With respect to the particular 
instance under notice, as we have not the medal 
before us we must decline to sit in judgment, 
and though we thought it a very sorry affair 
when we saw it, we are not prepared to indorse its 
utter condemnation from recollection. Mr. Saint- 
hill attacks alike the allegory, the way in which it 
is attempted to be worked out, the drawing of the 
figures, the expression of the faces, and the 
engraving. And not content with himself examin- 
ing each of these points in detail, he has induced 
a couple of medical friends to write elaborate 
anatomical reports, showing that the deities and 
attributes paraded before her Majesty in all their 
native nakedness are not only personages of very 
a morality, but must be inevitably con- 

emned by a surgical jury as anatomical im- 
postors. Having told the object of the pamphlet, 
we need only commend it to the attention of all 
whom it may concern. 





The prospectus has reached us of a new journal — 
of the Fine Arts, which is to appear in Paris, but 
which, in the magniloquent language of the edi- 





in an elementary course. 


torial introduction, is to be not for France alone, 
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nor even Europe, but ‘‘the entire world.” It is 
to be entitled the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and 
M. Charles Blanc, who was for a brief space 
Director of the Fine Arts under the Louis Blanc 
régime, is to be Redacteur en Chef. The whole 
domain of art is to be comprised within its survey ; 
and the art alike of former and of present times is 
to be discussed in profound and in popular 
ew In a word, the Guzette is to keep 

renchmen au cowrant with all that is doing in 
the world of art abroad as well as at home, and 
foreigners equally well-informed of what is passing 
in France. It is to be a bi-monthly publication, 


illustrated with wood engravings of inedited | 


drawings by the old masters, and the works of 
contemporaries, and is to include Ornamental as 
well as Fine Art. The subscription is to be 40 
francs a year. 





THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
a oo 

Drury LANE THEATRE.—A ballad-opera, so- 
called, although it contains choruses and concerted 
music, was produced on Monday evening at this 
theatre with decided success. While not one 
word of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s sparkling 
dialogue has been retained by Mr. T. H. Reynold- 
son, to whom the credit of this not very credit- 
able piece of manufacture belongs, the chief inci- 
dents and the mode of their progression suffi- 
ciently attest that to the old song of ‘‘ Black-eyed 
Susan,” the new production owes nothing, and to 
the melodrama of Black-eyed Susan, everything 
worth being indebted for. Now, it is a matter for 
the ccnsideration of those whom it immediately 
concerns, how far the rights of property have been 
infringed in this proceeding; but, as a simple 
question of right and wrong, no impartial looker- 
on can, we are persuaded, adopt any other con- 
clusion than that Mr. Reynoldson, and the 
manager for whom he has supplied the libretto of 
William and Susan, have done what they ought 
not te have done. The appropriation of all the 
dramatic situations and all the dramatic incidents 
of Mr. Jerrold’s piece, without one word of ac- 
knowledgment, is by no means compensated by 
the substitution of twaddling small talk for 
brilliant wit and genial humour. If William and 
Susan were merely an essay to prove how common- 

place dullness could treat a subject that genius 

ad already handled, we should welcome it as a 
perfect achievement. But unfortunately the graver 
side of the question obtrudes itself, and we are 
forced, as the advocates of literary talent, to 
summon Mr. Reynoldson to answer for his trans- 
gression before the tribunal of public opinion. 

Nor, except the first act, which oe with an 
effective double hornpipe, executed chiefly by the 
female department of the corps de ballet, is the 
drama, as Mr. Reynoldson has arranged it, very 
well suited for the purposes of music. Mr. J. H. 
Tully, the composer, has supplied some pretty 
ballads,—only one of which, however, ‘The 
Poaiman of the Downs,” is in the genuine 
English style — besides other pieces of a more 
extended character. He has succeeded, be- 
cause he has attempted nothing out of the ordi- 
nary track; but what he has accomplished is 
not of sufficient importance to demand extended 
criticism. 

Mr. H. Haigh, atenor notunknown to the patrons 
of Drury Lane Theatre, sang the music given to 
William, and especially the ballad already named, 
with spirit, and did his best by “hitching up” 
his trowsers, and other traditional bits of pan- 
tomime, to pass for a bond fide British sailor. 
Miss Lucette, a young lady with long flaxen 
hair, blue eyes, and a slight but not unpleasing 
soprano voice, was “ black-eyed Susan,” and for a 
débutante, as nervous as débutante could well be, 
acquitted herself well. Captain Cameron (Cross- 
tree) found a representative in Mr. Rosenthal, a 
baritone—also a new comer, but with no remark- 
able pretensions. Miss Huddart, the well-known 
contralto, played Bella Primrose, who, instead of 
the pretty things that used to proceed from the 
mouth of Mary Mayfield, utters all kinds of 
insipid platitudes; and ‘‘the veteran Manvers” 
(not so aged after all), was entrusted with the | 
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impersonation of Dicky Daisy, a kind of spurious 
Danilowitch. On the whole, the performance was 
effective. The piece is in all particulars admirably 
‘‘mounted ;” the scenery (by Mr. W. Beverley) is 
beautiful—more especially the tableau representing 
the Downs with the fleet at anchor, which is a far | 
more genuine picture than anything that ever 
proceeded from expanding buds, floating nymphs, 
chemical lights, and variegated tinsel; every- 
thing, in short, has been tried to cajole the British 
public into winking at the moral wrong com- | 
mitted. As for the audience, they were enthu- | 
| siastic beyond measure—called for Mr. Beverley, 
| called for Mr. Tully, applauded incessantly, and | 
encored the hornpipe and several of the songs. 
Nevertheless, nous attendons la fin de tout cela. 





HAYMARKET THFATRE.—Mr. Charles Selby 
must certainly be in possession of some ingenious 
recipe for the manufacture of small dramatic wares, 
whether out of native or foreign materials, or he 
could not, with his other avocations, pour forth 
such a succession of novelties as for the last few 
months he has acknowledged himself responsible 
for. The latest production of this inexhaustible 
piece-maker (may he share the reward of such) is 
an adaptation of a not very new French vaude- 
ville, La Mere de Famille, which, popular as it 
has been on the Boulevards for the last dozen 
years, and containing the elements of a similar 
popularity here (for false and sickly sentiment 
flourishes in every clime), has, strangely enough, 
hitherto escaped the wakeful eyes of Mr. Jeffs’ 
customers. Such an interesting phenomenon as a 
young girl, scarcely seventeen, playing the part 
of mother to a brood of brothers and sisters, one 
of whom is a dissipated blackguard, providing 
and doing for them out of her own earnings, be- 
sides putting by a private store for the eventual 
redemption of her deceased father’s debts, and 
who is eventually rescued from this arduous though 
glorious mission by a benevolent and susceptible 
cabinet-maker, who marries her, saves her brother 
from disgrace, and re-establishes the credit of the 
family by paying off al! claims against the paternal 
estate—such a spree we say, is as sure of 
appreciation with an English audience as a French 
one, as was proved on Monday night, although the 
strong family tie, of which the piece exhibits and 
exaggerates the good and bad operation, is not the 
same reality here that it is across the Channel. 
The young girl whose sisterly solicitude takes 
such esete proportions is played by a débutante, 








a Miss Allen, who, though her appearance and 
mode of speaking are of that artless and interesting 
description which well became the character, has 
scarcely sufficient power to give it all the weight 
it is intended to have. Mr. W. Farren, who con- 
tinues to progress, and promises to become an | 
excellent actor, played the bad brother like a | 
scamp in grain; and Mr. Buckstone as the 
enamoured patron of his sister, shed a glow of 
geniality and mirth over the piece highly service- 
able to the general impression. 





| 

ApELPHI THEATRE. — The reappearance in 
London of Mr. Alfred Wigan last Monday night 
at this theatre for the first time since his career as 
manager and actor was so sadly interrupted by 
the visitation of a painful and lingering malady, 
is an event which all who bear any good-will to 
the English stage, and cherish the hope of better 
days for it, will regard with more than ordinary 
satisfaction. Mr. Wigan is fully entitled to all 
the sympathy and interest which have been so 
generally felt and expressed for him during his 
enforced retirement from his profession, and 
which have caused the progress of his recovery to 
be watched with marked solicitude by the play- 
going world. He is a London-made actor, in 
contradistinction to the artist who has passed 
through the arduous degrees of that provincial 
noviciate which veterans tell us is the indispen- 
sable training that can alone lead to mature pro- 
ficiency ; and he is a standing testimony of the 
inapplicability of the theory in question, where 





intellect and energy, 
liberal education. 
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the aspirant is possessed of a fair share of | never yet forsaken it. 


— Se 
seen Mr. Wigan by steady, conscientious devotion 
to his art, and, sedulous determination to im 
every opportunity, and win approbation in 
calculated to cool rather than stimulate saben 
emerge gradually, step by step, stage by stage 
from respectable amateurship to the rank he at 
present holds of one of the most capable and 
accomplished of modern actors. We are therefore 
bound to regard with special interest an artig 
who has formed himself under our constant j 
tion, and whose career has been fostered and 
directed by our discrimination and applause, Mp 
Tom Taylor's admirable comedy Still Waters Ruy 
Deep, was well chosen for the occasion of restoyj 
Mr. Wigan to his admirers, once more happj 
and in all respects completely himself, ag the 
part of John Mildmay was his best and highest 
achievement up to the time of his retirement. 4t 
the rise of the curtain both Mr. and Mrs, Wigan 
were revealed at the same time to the audien 
and the loud and lasting applause which followed 
their recognition was a gratifying proof how um. 
imprired by absence was the sense of their deserts 
entertained by the public; while on the other 
hand as the comedy proceeded they showed that 
neither had they forgotten anything of the means 
by which such favour had become familiar, 





Lyceum THEATRE.—The absence of any original 
resource in this establishment, converts it into 
sort of caravanserai for the reception of those 
itinerant stars and pairs of stars, which form such 
a feature in the theatrical world. Mdme. Celeste 
having departed, with her pack of new melodramas, 
just sufficiently aired before London audiences to 
enhance their merits in the eyes of provincials, 
the vacancy is filled up by Mr. and Mrs, Barney 
Williams, who trundle their Irish and Yankee 
wares from house to house in the true ‘licensed 
hawker” fashion. We must confess our abhor- 
rence of this vile system, to the worst form of 
which we are indebted to America. Starring, it 
is true, has long been a mischievous agent in 
theatrical matters, but it was reserved to the pre- 
sent day to see actors, when they have gained 
some sort of name, pair off in strolling couples, 
and descend, in succession, with their own especial 
stock of productions on every establishment whose 
manager will allow himself and his company, and 
his répertoire, to be swamped in their all-engross- 
ing presence, vulgarly blazoned forth to the 
world by monster placards hung before his por- 
tals, accompanied by an entire picture-gallery of 
likenesses of the egregious couple, full-length, and 
in every possible costume, including the all- 
interesting attire in which they appear in the 
condescending familiarity of private life. It is 
impossible to overrate the disorganising and de- 
grading influence of such practices as these in the 
profession of the stage. The formation of a com- 
pany becomes more and more impossible, under 
such circumstances ; as each artist in turn, con- 
scious of the least talent, or possessing a sufficient 


| amount of the metal which is its substitute, will 


seek his fortune by the same system of independent 
quackery, bluster, and conceit, leaving the thinner 
ranks of the profession to recruit ‘ themselves 
among poor-spirited incapables and ambitious 
lorettes, while theatres sink every day still nearer 
to the level of booths for the exhibition of dwarfs, 
giants, and other clap-trap phenomena and noto- 
rieties. To expatiate on the performances of such 
egotistical adventurers as these, forms no part of 
the duties of dramatic criticism, which we reserve 
for bond fide enterprises, addressing themselves to 
some permanent standard of taste among the play- 


going classes of the metropolis. 





Vocan AssoctaTION.—There were some inte- 


resting points in the programme of the second 


“‘ Dress Concert” at St James’s Hall on Wednes- 


day night, although the performance was at times 
anything rather 


than satisfactory. Professor 


Bennett's May en (solos by Misses Stabbach 
‘ Wilbye Cooper and 
Santley) was repeated, and with a success that has 
The concert began with 
and has. received a | Beethoven’s overture in C major, Opus 124; and 
The public of London has | the first part also included Cherubini’s ait, 0 
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Laugh o’er your murdered brothers ; 
Orgie the horrible sight ; 

Success the huge infancy mothers ; 
Rascaldom mad with delight, 

A bastard—a roue—a ghoul— 


But here Mr. King indulges in such very violent To the reader of fiction who would like a change 
diatribes that, as we do not wish the LITERARY | in his ordinary mental diet, and who can appre- 
GAzETTE to be stopped by the French post-office ciate originality, not so much in ideas as in field 
must abruptly conclude our of observation, and can tolerate many distasteful, 
uotation. ‘‘ Ernest, the Pilgrim,” isdedicated to perhaps repulsive, scenes, for the sake of the 
| earnestness and love of truth which accompany 
Before he again tempts their description, we heartily commend ‘‘ Mildred 
The author, if we judge rightly from 


authorities, we 


r. King’s ‘‘valued friend and 
Alessandro Gavazzi.” 


gods and columns, we hope he will walearn Mr. 
Gavazzi’s instructions, if they have been devoted | his work, has been no inconsiderable reader of 
He has undoubted | books as well as of men, though not so deep a 

talent, but at present it runs riot, and he evidently | student as to have paralysed his powers of in- 
mistakes ‘‘ strong language” for powerful thought. | 
Holy Places, and Other Poems. By Rebecca 
Hey. (Hatchard & Co.) This unpretending but 
very graceful little volume opens with a ‘‘ Plea for 
the ‘ Minor Minstrels,’ ” to which, if it were neces- 
We do 
not ‘scorn the lowliest lyre” when the said lyre 
is ‘‘ pitched aright in tune and time,” but when 
those primary excellences of music are totally 
unheeded by the arrogant or unskilful player. 
Miss Hey’s strains are not of a lofty order, but at 
least their ‘‘ tune” and ‘‘time” are unobjection- 
able, and they breathe a spirit of pure and 
unaffected piety, which the reader cannot fail to 


to the English language. 


sary, we could easily put in a rejoinder. 


respect. 


The Lonely Grave ; a Tale in Verse. 
Macpherson. (Watson, Glasgow.) 
word of commendation as a carefully-written and 
well-conceived story, designed to illustrate the 

otency of maternal love. Many passages have 
both power and pathos. 

The last book on our list scarcely deserves a 
place under so flattering a heading as the ‘‘ Poets 
of a Day.” Rather let us call it a ‘‘ Poem for 
Five Minutes,” which is about the time any intel- 
ligent reader will be disposed to devote to its 

erusal. Clouds and Light, and other Poems, by 
alter Tomlinson (Hall, Virtue, & Co.), are most 
offensively dull. Not a gleam of poetry flashes 
out from the verbiage of one hundred and fifty 
pages. ‘‘ Clouds and Light,” however, assumes a 
dramatic form, the interlocutors being Paul, Helen, 
and a Servant. The dialogue at times is delight- 
fully like prose : 

Servant. (Enters and says.) MissBarton, sir, is here. 

Pav. Ask her then to-—— 

Hztzn. (Comes in from behind.) May I come in now, 
Cousin Paul ? 

Pavu. Come in. 

[Helen enters, and frankly offers her hand, He 
takes it coldly, and lets it fall.} 

To what must I attribute the high grace, 

And honour of this visit? 

We regret to state that Helen, instead of leaving 
the churl to the solitude for which he is evidently 
best suited, stays a considerable time, talks about 
‘‘Memory’s hazy night,” and expresses an opinion 
with which we are not at all disposed to agree : 

Thy verses always did delight me much ; 

And nought would please me more, than now to read 

Some of thy late productions. 

**Clouds and Light” is illustrated ‘with 
etchings by the Author.” We recommend our 
readers, to purchase the book for the sake of these 
etchings: they are undoubtedly original. The 
frontispiece seems to us worthy of description. 
At the bottom or base, let the reader imagine a 
table tilted on one side, and yet supporting a 
good-sized soup-tureen, inscribed ‘‘ Nature,”—the 
contents, we suppose, being aw natwrel—which 
sends forth a winding cloud of vapour labelled, as 
it goes steaming up the page, “Joy, Love, Faith,” 
the whole rather profanely terminating in the 
Creator's name. Within this vapour or steam is 
‘*a landseape with figures,”—time, sunset ; the 
figures, a gentleman seated on a knoll beneath a 
peculiarly leafy tree, and wearing a hat singularly 
like an inverted flower-pot ; and a lady, without 
crinoline (or bomnet), Treating the gentleman’s 
attention to the setting sun. The general effect 
is not particularly striking, but the design is 
worked out with pre-Raffaelite minuteness:; Ina 
word, Mr. Tomlinsoni‘s poetry and pictures are of 
equal merit. 


instructor, 


| 
| 


By Angus 


Deserves a 


NEW NOVEL. 
Mildred Norman, the Nazarene. 
Man. (Longman.) 


By a Workin 


Norman.” 


| before him. 


| every phase of his varying theme. 


of Dick and his youn 


the ‘*mud” of modern London social life. 


a Nazarene. She rises a being of gentleness, 
wisdom, and self-control, from the ‘‘ stratum” 


fortune. 
Eugene Sue’s romances, Fleur-de-Marie, may 
recur by way of ro arg but the two crea- 
tions have very little in common. Both are 
attractive, as presenting a bright moral contrast 
to the surrounding gloom ; and both are impro- 


natures at once so delicate and so strong as to pre- 
serve their refinements amidst the depressing 
influences of their origin? But Mildred Norman 
is the more natural of the two; she is the 
daughter of respectable parents, is self-taught by 
the discipline of bodily ailments, and is under the 
influence of religion before her fortune comes to 
her, Most of the other characters are drawn, we 
imagine, literally from life. The career of the 
young missionary, of ‘‘ Religious Jem,” and of 
Mrs. Collis seem to have been too naturally 
touched to be the products of fancy alone; 
while the descriptions of the Houndsditch Sunday 
fair, with the illegal grog shops in the neighbour- 
hood, the interiors of hospitals, night Todging 
houses, and of such events as an inquest, a 
distress, &c., are too graphically minute and 
circumstantial to be anything else than sketches 
from life.- It is strange indeed to find the most 
devout and ene themes discussed in glowing 
terms, close by the side of drunken excesses and 
foul language ; but this contrast, shocking as it is 
to decency and good taste, is not without its living 
vena oe among the homes and haunts of the 
poor. In this respect the picture is true to nature, 
though it has seldom been drawn with such un- 
shrinking truth as it is here. Ifit be a mark of 
genius to be able to summon up vivid images and to 
excite strong emotions, the “workman,” whoever 
he be, who wrote “‘ Mildred Norman,” certainly 
discovers that character. He says that his 
composition has not engaged a single hour of his 
work time, but that he has felt the keenest enjoy- 
ment in occupying his leisure with its composi- 
tion. This we must fully believe, for apart san 
the religious reflections, the descriptions of 
Mabel’s passion and fall, the death of her lover, 
her voyage, and scenes with the blind girl, 
are full of true i . We should 
venture to recommend the writer, if not already 
engaged in such pursuits, to the editor of ‘The 
Leisure Hour,” or some other periodical of that 

i and abilities would be 


class, where his —— 
appreciated, and he ld meet with such a public 
as: he would himself desire. 





The great moral of the book being the temp- 


vention by the knowledge of what the great 
masters of literature have thought and written 
So that his constructive faculty, 
| which is really very great, finds expression in 
eloquent and adequate language, suited to almost 
It is only here 
and there, as in the speeches and discourses of 
the young missionary, that the style becomes too 
| loaded and complex for dialogue. 
| of the story, as well as for the slang language 
friends, recourse has 
been had to scenes of real life, and these are laid 
in what has been called, as the author reminds us, 
This 
suggests the motto—‘‘Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ?” and is the reason, we presume, as 
no other has occurred to us, for calling the heroine 


For the events 


above described, and adorns by her virtues the 
sphere to which she is elevated by unexpected 
To some readers the heroine of one of 


bable, for where are instances to be met with of 


tations and sufferings of the it j 
peeiney dedicated, by perniiseiin, jena 


g | Shaftesbury. Tai 








SHORT NOTI CES. 


The Works of Virgil. Closely re: i 
English Rhythm, and. illustrated from at 
Poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, 
the Rev. R. C. Singleton, M.A. Ip Re 
Volumes. Vol. II. (Bell & Daldy.) © 
judges were age generally agreed on 
pearance of Mr. Singleton’s first volume, that f 
was mistaken in his theory of translation, 
insists upon it that prose should be Prose, plain 
and unadorned, and that to render an ancient 
poet inte prose so defined is flat “Titeany 
homicide.” And he adds that if we Tesort tp 
poetic prose, we still lay violent hands 
author, and ‘‘deal a death-blow” at the student 
into the bargain. We can only remark on thi 
singular theory that we believe it receives & pra. 
tical refutation at least three times a week in the 
Lecture Room of the Professor of Latin at Oxford, 
The scholar who presides there has shown, ev 
within the limited scope of his notes to th 
recent edition of the oo and Georgics, that 
there is a prose, flexible, nervous, and generally 
adequate to the purpose, and. yet hardly the sort 
of weapon which will prove fatal to Virgil, o 
dangerous to those who read him under the 
auspices of Professor Conington’s edition, The 
real value of Mr. Singleton’s book lies in the 
copious references to English poets. Yet even 
here his theory is at fault. Surely the Sixth Book 
of the Aneid might have been illustrated better 
by extracts from the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” than 
from ‘‘The Castle of Indolence,” ‘The Court 
Secret,” or ‘‘ Lady Jane Grey.” Extracts 
moreover, to have been here and there rather 
— dragged into the service. Thus we have 
An. X. 867, “Dixit: et exceptus tergo,” &e, 
illustrated by 
“IT saw yor a3 i » with hi > 

His padre on Ia thighes =z ™ 
It is of course pointed out that Mezentius had a 
wound, and Harry Percy had none; but the 
arallel fails in many more points than this 
Still we can honestly assure our readers that Mr. 
Singleton’s very elaborate references to our own 
poets are valuable and interesting, and render his 
book a welcome acquisition. 


Anglo-Hebrew Bible Expositor. By the Rev. 
James Orange. (Judd. & Glass.) 1858 We 
cannot but respect the earnestness and zeal which 
the author displays throughout this little work, 
and the labour which he evidently has bestowed 
upon it. But it is a great deal too pretentious. 
Like many another person of strong feeling, Mr. 
Orange yields too easily to first and vivid impres- 
sions, and does not look with anything like suffi- 
cient care to their truth and correctness, The 
very first sentence in his book supplies an instance, 
is enough of itself to prevent our accepting 
him as an authority. He coolly asserts that the 
first word in the Bible is, in the authorised 
version, mis-translated ; that it has no reference 
te time ; but that both it and the words éw dpxi, 
(St. John i. 1) _— to be rendered ‘‘ by means of 
the Chief One.” But to say nothing of the inapt- 
ness of his references, or of the more general usage 
of this word, which he writes in his ante-masoretic 
style B-ras-it, we cannot doubt that it is used 
with reference to time in Jer, xxvi., xxvii., xxviii, 
“In the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah.” 
Nor ean we venture to throw aside, as Mr. Orange 
would have us do, all the aid of the Septuagint 
and other translations of the original, a recom- 
mendation which may be taken as the measure 
of his overweening self-confidence. 

Dictionary of the United States Congress. By 
Charles Lanman. (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.) 
This lange volume professes to give bi ical 
sketches of all the members of Congress, from the 
Farag of fan’ government of the aor States. 

idea is , and if such a work were 

perly exeeuted by a competent writer, it ‘would be 
uni 


for we are not aware that anything of the 





sort has heretofore been attempted. But Mr. 
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it ig [anman has failed to realise the expectations | competent to give it; and we think there are few | man & Hall the 20th number of Charles Lever’s 
, to Ph gested by the title. The biographical sketches | more competent than some upon the staff of the | Davenport Dunn. Mr. Murray is issuing a cheap 
gro meagre and a to the last degree. | Universal Review. edition of Boswell?s Life of Johnson, and the 
Certainly, if themem of Congress have neither Blackwood, ever welcome, comes next ; and here | Second part of the Complete Works of Lord Byron, 
donenor said anything more than is here recorded, | the public will find something to guide their | from the same eminent house has also appeared. 
must have been, and still are, a neutral and opinions as to the political future ; for under the | 22d Messrs. Routledge have reprinted, under the 
lered inty istinguished lot. In such a case, therefore, | title of “« Napoleon III. and Europe,” we are dis- | @ditorial care of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
0 British ff ghe character of the republic and of its statesmen | tinctly told that the Emperor is on the one hand | the Amenities of Literature. 





more from omission than commission. But 
all know that the Congress, whatever its 
‘dices and failings, has by no means been 
‘tinguished either for patriotism or states- 


<5 
# 


Cd 


7 
7. 


» that, ip. The only person who seems to ignore 
iom. He this fact is the author of this dictionary. We 
8, lain may add that the only good feature of the book is 


ll 


that which does not immediately relate to its main 
the Appendix. 


i 


'esort tp Swamps and Social Bridges. By George 
{POU the ean, TRS. (Routledge & Co.) This work is 
student the sequel to Mr. Godwin’s ‘‘Glance at the 
Om this Homes of the Thousands.” Proceeding from the 
 & Prag, ical pen of the eminent editor of the Builder, 
«in the rion the thoughtful attention of all classes of 


F 


sanitary and moral reformers. Thousands upon 


Ty Oven are not aware of the frightful condition 
to the @ parts of London, and some of its denizens ; 
that Mr. Godwin here reveals it in no captious or 
nerally ing spirit, but with a deep sense of his indi- 
he sart responsibility, and of the claims which the 
« cage presents to the earnest consideration of the 

&r the c. Men and women are existing in this 
The lis in dens where cleanliness is impossible 
nthe and morals degraded, and where, as Mr. Godwin 
even forcibly expresses it, ‘‘children are educated 
Boo downwards.” We cannot venture to enter into 
better details. It is sufficient to say that the facts 
than described in the ‘‘Glance” are here confirmed. 
Court We earnestly entreat our readers who are interested 
— in these painful topics to procure this little volume. 
uther It constitutes a sad mockery of our boasted civili- 
ane gation; but as nothing interests man like man, 
fe, we hope it may prove the means of stimulating 
the spirit of improvement which has already done 

much, though far from enough, to elevate the 

lation by increasing the comforts of their 

ad a ing-places, and by encouraging habits of 


ddf-reliance and self-respect. 





“ ine Day” has occurred since our last, 
and'we find a goodly on upon our table of this 
comprehensive class of literature. Whatever may 
besaid of the ponderous quarterlies on the one 
hand, or the weekly and daily journals on the 
other, the Monthly Magazine proper gives us a 
definite stand-point twelve times a year, from 
which we may if we choose take a deliberate 
survey of the progress of literature, art, science, 
or politics. And so we may revive or extend our 

nisitions of information or amusement ; and 
thus ‘‘ Magazine Day,” as it is called in the 
“Row,” becomes important socially and intellec- 
tually, and also commercially. Indeed, we should 
like to see a reliable estimate of the commercial 
results of ‘‘ Magazine Day.” We rather think such 
statistics would show an aggregate of £ s. d., that 
would bear no mean comparison with the ordinary 
transactions of Mark Lane, Mincing Lane, or the 
area of the Royal Exchange. 

First of all let us bid welcome to ‘‘ The Universal 
Review of Politics, Literature, and Social Science, 

ed by Messrs. Allen & Co. of Leadenhall 
cong first number of which: is before us. 
The object is to give prominence to the critical 
element in respect to the wide domain embraced 
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. by the title, in a liberal, conservative, con- 
je ssientious spirit. In other words, it is sought 
t to establish a sort of English Revue des Deux 
‘ Mondes. This design is strictly carried out. 
J There is, however, a want of animation in the 


sketch of the Parliamentary debates of the present 
session; though as a summary of the business 
hitherto done, the article will be found useful. 
And considering the capacity manifested in the 
selection and treatment of some of the immediate 
topics of the day, we are disappointed not to find 

ing said about the question of peace or war 
ich is now agitating all Europe. The public 

read magazines havea right to expect informa- 


°°). SS ew 


‘* waiting for the melting of the snows on Mount 
Cenis,” and that on the other, he ‘may be waiting 
also for the melting of the ice in the Baltic.’ 
That is, there will certainly be a war in Italy ; and 
that it is not improbable it is intended to attempt 
to humiliate us. When this article was written, 
Sir John Pakington had not moved the navy 
estimates, so we feel tolerably safe from the last 
alternative ; but what about the former? Why, 
it is proved as clearly as anything can be that the 
Emperor is bent upon war for personal and 
dynastic objects. And how ? 

“He will stop short in the i it sui 
himecit’. . ” Assuredly will the Italiane find ‘kim 
resolved to stop short in the ‘liberation of Italy’ as soon 
as he thinks best for himself. Triumphs by short wars 


executed.” 

We shall see. At all events these are the 
opinions of an extremely well-informed political 
writer. 

War is also the most leading topic in Fraser's 
Magazine ; but here it is discussed by the able 
author of ‘‘Friends in Council” in a tone and 
spirit that will commend themselves to peaceful 
men and women, and to common taxpayers. The 
article forms a portion of a new series of the work 
just named, and we foretell that it will have an 
important effect in confirming the aspirations for 
peace which are distinguishing all classes of our 
countrymen. The other contributions to Fraser 
are of the accustomed class, agreeable, chatty, 
and useful. 

Next comes the Eclectic (Ward & Co.), with its 
sterling independence and argumentative power. 
We shall not, however, meddle with its heavy 
artillery : we prefer, from professional instinct, to 
beguile an hour upon ‘‘ The Newspaper—day and 
night,” the gossiping contribution of a quondam 
“Sub.” The ‘‘Sub” reveals the inner mysteries 
of the detail of a London morning journal, upon a 
night when there is a heavy or perhaps a double 
debate in Parliament. The description is a perfect 
photograph of things as they really are upon such 
occasions, without the slightest shadow of exaggera- 
tion. 

Of Mr. Bentley's new review we shall speak in 
our next publication. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society is, of course, 
a neutral publication, containing neither politics 
nor particularly light reading ; yet it gives most 
valuable information upon all questions of material 
interest. For example, it is substantially gratifying 
to find that the year 1859 has six advantages in 
its favour : 

1. The cost of living as regards the working classes is 
less: bread, sugar, tea, coffee, fruits, are cheap. 
= Raw materials of manufacture are by comparison 
‘ 3. The rate of discount is low. 

4. dad and extensive markets in the Hast are being 
opened. 
"5 Cheap tonnage has at length removed one of the im- 
portant causes of high prices during recent years. 
6. Rapid means of intelligence and transit now coming 
into use in some of the largest and richest regions of 
earth, hitherto inaccessible, are every day the 
sphere open to enterprise, invention, and industry. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, The Englishwoman’ s 
Journal, The Amateur’s Magazine, The Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Transactions, Kingston's 
Magazine for Boys, and The Hurst Johnian have 
been received. Also Mr. Glenny’s The Rose; its 
Cultivation, Properties, and Management. 

The second part of The English Cyclopedia 
conducted by Charles Knight (Bradbury & Evans) 
has appeared; it is brought down to the word 
‘* Arex.” Messrs. Blackwood have issued No, 12 





Among the pamphlets sent to us are Signor 


Gavazzi’s Oration in Justice to Oliver Cromwell 
(Freeman) ; Zhe Education of the Poor, a Blessing 
not an Injury to the Nation, a sermon preached at 
Ashford, Kent, by the Rev. A. R. Grant, one of 
the Assistant Inspectors of Schools ; Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s essay On Freedom of Education (Kelly, 
Dublin), read at the meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
at Liverpool, last October ; and A Reply to Car- 
dinal 
Rey. M. A. Tierney, of Arundel. 


iseman’s Letter to his Chapter, by the 
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A new edition (the third) of the Rev. Canon 
Moseley’s work on popular astronomy, entitled, 
* Astro-Theology,” is preparing for publication. 








tion upon such a matter from public writers 





of their Tales from Blackwood ; and Messrs. Chap- 
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| Repeat — at = James's ot was quite RANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL A i 
A political lett setaedl a Oh as successful as its predecessors. The programme . HE FE ROMOTION OF SOCIALSCIEN 
lb TSohn ‘ Th adres Vi hed ¢ Farini ‘to | this time was selected from Haydn and Weber. a ee Secretary ofthe 
rd John Russell, has been published at Turin. | 4 A 
r | No better or more effective contrast could have Lately yeblished, 8vo. 10s. 
The Secretary of State of Wisconsin informs the | heen imagined than this between one of the most THE TRANSACTIONS FOR 1857 
legislature that of the amount of money expended | reqJistic and one of the most imaginative of London: Joux W. Parker & Sox, W: EDWA 
for public printing during the past three years, | composers. The singers, Mrs. Enderssohn ex- ? Se eee 
’ 
—_. . ~ dollars a 14, pad sage, A a ' cepted, were the same as at the previous concert. This day, foolecap 8v0. 38.60. 89 D¢ 
oars ‘va erman, “an oMars for Nor- | Mr, H. Blagrove led the quartet. On Monday we EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHT 
bad. apni, ga : ’ Y are promised a Beethoven night. Translated by LADY CHATTERTON, ER, 
a bis have yoo ros “rigpd —o prec The Royal Society of Musicians held their London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand, 
ondron, of Macclesheld, one of the youngest | anniversary festival at St. James’s Hall, on Thurs- 
onan ¥ wer Royal pees of Music, a the | | day. A larger number than usual ont lene: This day, Fourth Edition, enlarged, 2 AYDN'S 
honour of performing several morceaux before a NALYSIS ? Sal 
ge a party at the Mansion House yester- —- —_ — — a nr gg ANG LIBTO eIS OF ENGLISH AND oF Be caren 
sri rinted report the affairs of the Society appear to ‘ ee —theit Fe 
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1 or an 002 
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whole of the third act, met with great applause, | numerous. The saloon is one of the most elegant i p carr 
and the maestro was called for on the stage, to | in the metropolis, lofty, simple in decoration, and Breme z2oani cape dcsaves tae picatie sro. price 
receive the congratulations of the audience not | beautifully lit, by the application of the sun-light OOK’S VOYAGES, WITH ACCOUNTS OF Byt 
fewer than twenty-three times. principle. The acoustic properties are also excel- | “ BOUNTY SAeS, SED SER SOROE ay DANA'S 
Lord Malmesbury has followed the course | lent, and music was consequently never heard to Ty ER OE. GRAND, Trestiae 
adopted by Lord Clarendon with respect to the | greater advantage. An elegant supper was served CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ; HIS LIFE, retin 
——— of student interpreters from the | in a style which not only reflected the highest VOYAGES, AND DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WOKLD. eh 
ninese class at King’s College. Last year five | credit on the cwisine of the club, but fully justified | MUNGO PARK; HIS LIFE AND TRAVELS: — 
youths were accepted by his lordship upon the | the preparations which had been made to celebrate | Wit? an Account of his Death, and of later Discoveries. : GOETHE 
nomination of Dr. Jelf, the principal, and others | the coming into full operation of the gastronomic HUMBO Prose, 
are now preparing themselves in expectation of | department of the club, where,—to which last | coveRrEs sacs. a ae we 
similar appointments. Tuesday's amusement was no exception,—the London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand, TALFOU 
In consequence of an Order in Council the | 6VmSS Pass off most agreeably. node 
coffins in the vaults of the church of St. Martin- PANORAMA OF CaNnTON.—Mr. Burford has just REY. UE. SOURS SRURCH DICTIONANS, TAYLO! 
in-the-Fields were ordered to be deposited in the san anew painting of this city, which has Now ready, 8th Edition, 8vo. 16s. 1 vol. fe 
catacombs. As it was known that the remains of | become more interesting than formerly from CHURCH DICTIONARY: A Manvat or TAYLO 
the great Hunter were in the vaults, a diligent | having been so recently the scene of warlike | 5 'p; Dean of Chichester on™ 28? StupzNts. By W. F. HOOK, COMN! 
search of several days was made for his coffin by | operations and diplomatic controversy. Our faith ‘ = - — 
Mr. Frank Buckland, of the Life Guards, a son of | has been for so many years placed in Mr. Bur- Sadcaa ae ae MILNE 
the late respected Dean of Westminster, and his | ford’s accuracy, that little was required to confirm | Now reaay, in 2 vols. royal Svo. 2000 pages, Numerous Tlustraion 2. cl 
exertions were crowned with success last week. It | it at the present day ; he however boasts in this andsomely bound in cloth, price 2. be. $ DI 
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CHURCH AND STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8yo. 
price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 
sees SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 


COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 
or, Biographical Sketches of my oe Life and Opinions. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8yo. price 18s. cloth. 


7 . +r 7 + y 

COLERIDGES NOTES AND _ LECTURES 
upon SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS ; with other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’'S NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 


VINES. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
Age and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 
. cloth. 


OWN 





WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 yol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; OR, GROWTH 
OF A POET’S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Wood 
cuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 


A Poem. In 





ROGERS’S POEMS, 
ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 


72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol., Illustrated by 
56 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8yo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 





CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price lés. 
cloth. ; 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8yo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s, cloth. 





SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS 


FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEYS ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM 
ABROAD, Translations,and Fragments. Edited by Mrs. SHEL- 
LEY. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 





small 8yo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. feap. 





TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations b 


Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, 
and Horsley. In 1 vol. large 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. Seventh 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; 
Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


In 


and Other Poems. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


A New Edition; just pub- 
lished. Price 6s. cloth. 





CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN. 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. With an 


Essay on his Language and Versification, and an Introductory 
Discourse ; together with Notes and a Glossary. By THOMAS 
a eal In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
2s. cloth. 


a] JAT OQ s) 7; ; 

SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of Notes 
from various Commentators ; and a Glossarial Index: to which 
is prefixed some account of the Life of Spenser. By the Rey. 
HENRY JOHN TODD. 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Contsining 
Original Poems, Tales, and Translations: with > ~ oy the 
lev. JOSEPH WARTON,D.D.; and the Rev. JOHN WARTON, 
M.A.; and Others. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


an 1 vol. 8ve. with Portrait and 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his Life 
and Writings. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With an Intro- 
duction. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols.8vo. with Portraits 
and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a MEMOIR. By 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 
nette, price 16s. cloth. 


MASSINGER AND FORD. With an Introduc- 
tion. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portiait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WEBSTER. With some Account of the Author, 
and Notes. By the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
and FARQUHAR. With Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By LEIGH HUNT. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 


price 16s. cloth. 





POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. Iz 
6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ROG ERS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. 


cloth. 

CAMPBELL’'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s. cloth. 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS. In 2 vols. price 6s. cloth. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 





Price 3s, 6d. eloth. 
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CHEAP BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 








BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
—+— 

BALLADS ; . é ‘ ° ; 

THe Snos PAPERS ‘ ° , er 


Ture TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR 
GAHAGAN ; P ° . 


Tue Fara Boots :—Cox’s Diary .. 


Ture YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS :—JEAMES’S 
Diary ; ; F s 


SKETCHES AND Teivme- IN Leween er 
Novets By Eminent Hanps :—CHARAC- 


TER SKETCHES . ; be ws 
Memorrs oF Barry LYNDON . ° < 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 

ROWENA : m 


A Littte DINNER AT Tramre's—Tan 
BreprorD Row ConsPIRACY . ° 
Tue FirzpoopLte Parers—MEnN’s WIVES 
A Suassy Genrren Srory ‘ me 
‘Tne History or SaAmMuEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT Hoccarty DIAMOND 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


ie 


A Curistmas Caron In Prose . 
‘Tne CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . . 
‘THE CHIMES . . - : ° 7 
Tue Story or LirrtE DoMBEY . is 
Tae Poor TRAVELLER; Boots AT THE 
Houty-Tree Inn; AND Mrs. GamP . 


po HS 


mr He 


or 


~ 


1 


oat 


oo 


oooo 


0 


* * The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 


Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


—_—~— 


‘Tne Story oF A FEATHER 
Puncn’s Lerrers To His Son F ‘ 
Tue Lesson or LirE—TuHE Lives OF 

Brown, JONES, AND ROBINSON 
SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH 








BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 


—~o— 


THE Comic BLACKSTONE . . nw 
THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—~— 
Tue EncHANTED Dol. . ° 
Tuer Herr or APPLEBITE . . 
Berry Morrison’s Pocket Boor . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—~o—. 


Tue Enoiish Hore, NuIsANCcE ; nm 





Brapsury & Evans, 
11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


a 


o 














J. F. HOPE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
BLIGHT; 
oR, 


THE NOVEL HATER. 


By the Avruor of “Goop In Everyruine,” &c. 


‘‘There is incident enough, character enough, 
and clearness enough, to furnish materials for half- 


a-dozen modern romances.” —Leader. 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW WORK 
By C. F. HOWARD. 


comesifjieernen 


2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


GILBERT MIDHURST, 


M.P. 


Avutuor or ‘‘ Otympus,” “‘ Essays FOR 
THE AGE,” &c. 





J. F. Horg, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MARY AND ELIZABETH KIRBY. 


ROSE-COLOURED SPECTACLES. In one 


volume, crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Also in crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE FLIRTING PAGE, a Legend of Normandy, 
$ DRANFIELD and GEORGE 


and Other Poems. page 
DENHAM HALIFAX. 


Second Thousand, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d., plates. 


LORIMER LITTLEGOOD, ESQ., 'a Young Gen- 
tomen who wished to see Society, oe saw it accordingly. By 


ED W. COLE, Esa., Barris 


“ A very good tale, very well told ; there is — hic, power- 
ful, ‘and hasmorous writing in i it.’"—Bath Journa ewer 


The Sixty-seventh Thousand. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. VERDANT 


GREEN, an Oxford Freshman, By CUrESRRT BEDE, B.A. 
With wn on Wood b 





the Author. Sage edition. Crown Te. cloth, price 3s. 64, 


or Railway edition, 3s. 





In preparation. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ENGLISH, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 


TIME 





OUR LIVING PAINTERS, THEIR LIVES 


AND WORKS ; aseries of of nearly One Bunga Brief Notices of 
Artists of th 


Contemporary e English Sch 


THE NEW APOSTLES, i: a s refutation of 


the doctrines and peculiarities of the Irv: 





A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


PERSONS. Particulars shortly. Any MSS. of a religious 
character, suitable for this series, will have immediate atten 





London; James Biacxwoop, Lovell’s 0 
Paternoster Row, _— 











RUPTURES, i 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS Parpyp 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
TRUSS, requiring no steel 1 one Bye round the weg ER 
mended for the following peculiarit: Pot 
of epetication ; 2nd, perfect freedom from "ability fee shat a 
; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort hewn 
the body by night or day; 4th, it admits of every Ka Wa 
withou th iene htest inconvenience to the wearer, and 


concealed mn. co 
“We do not heritate to give to this invention our y 


and wi the use 
stand in need of ‘that protection, which wey al a thove we, 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus tly 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons 
peat y ~s of Surgery 


in King kines cat 
Surgeon to thi King’s College ital, cat a 
pin: de digg tee Westm P kel 


hthalmic Fiom 
man, Esq., F.R.S. a Surgeon to King’s 
Boston” ia a mn te Guey } 
— to the Mi len Hospital, z 
Curling, ma. .» Surgeon to the a et 
Fisher, Esq. -in M an A 
FR. gas : Surgeon to th ig bert Li 
e 
Erasmus Wilson, irks .... ny others ui 
comuene Fost, t 
cannot to fit) can be f forwarded ed by Powe —_ se 
—” of the body two inches below the hh hips to ie 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 64, 


Price of a Double Truss, 319. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 64 td. Pada 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d. Postage, ts. li 
es orders to be made bl 
al payable to John White, Post-otie, 


riasric STOCKINGS, KNEE LO be, 
ecniy trong nealany EeasTic'ans Sogn 

the best in nfo r gi 

unre wes Subcettces oa Scns 


is poro hi 
sive ands drwwn on nike fa ay 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 








king. *prlee ae 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. : 


Gs Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Header ee ea 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


Fun woe Sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 94. » de. 6a, 








by “eh Pe eee Chemist, &., 79,” St. Paul 
Chureh arastonaon, 1 by all Druggists’ and Patent Medicine 
Bn ns oy in the World r — 





EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEV. 


FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure nensty. tasteless, and free 


- adulteration of any | Pind, ores ana 
d by P AYLOR ar and ha cp ‘ 
ba St. Thomas’s Hospitals, po in the words of the late 


PEREIRA, say — “the finest oil 
me A facde is that most devoid of colour, 
Half. iila 1s. 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial, 


79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


D/ALTENBURG’S ORIENTAL OIL is the 
in and most agreeable remedy e used for Baldness 

Grey Hair. It speedily restores the tafe when it has fallen of fon 
pee enna hed aay other cause; strengthens and beautifies «4, = 


oS Pp ee lustre and silky softness. Price 2s 
5s. 6d. RS. tle ; by post 12 stampsextra. 


D/ALTENBURG'S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 
preparation of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing 
_ Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white 
ess, strengthen ‘ing the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrant 
and pure. Price 1s. 14d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 
Ca peepee anes. Sena of these celebrated — 


has call None can be genw 
without the signature of ‘the. provecton, D’AvTensune & Ch sal 


by them at oe redpaapardes Conduit Stree b 
byt t, London, and by Chemists 














De YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
ae, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTKIAK 
roduce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
a restore my hy air in baldness from whatever eames Fag noo 
when weak, preven its alas of and effectually check greyness in 
ii For ry it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a ins healthy head of he 
a ey o: sacleaait ie Sold by Ln wi ci He, 6, 
on receipt o stam 
Castle Street, Newman Sab — TS Lon : London. 
writes,“ My head, which was bald, is ney = cea with rind 
. Craven, “Through usin it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates,“The young man as now a good pair of whiskers. | 
want two packets for other customers.” 





K NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
uliarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
= RIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are seen tooth and detailed, iffering from anything 
hitherto attempted. wpe wishing to “know themselves,” of 
any friend in whom tae are in must send a specimen 
their ae stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny 
stam iss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Ox 
and y will receive, in a few da: 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtoss, ee. of the 
writer, = aay ‘other things hitherto uni a’ md 
leased with accurate description you ha unguapected. 
iss Jones. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN uns ROYAL LAUNDRY, and jounced a 
HER gt LAUNDRESS to be THE ST STARC 
SHE EVER U 
WHEN os aa FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as yen 4 kinds are often substituted. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 
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No. 36 apg = 
THE ae EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Maxi, S.W. 
HE above ag has. been formed for the | 
Ter of Cy § ing the Nobility, Gentry, and Private | 
sums with PUR AYIN ES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per Une 
soUTH AFRICAN — caged cesses 208. & 248, per doz. 
ponte AFRICAN POR’ 20s.& 24s. ,, 
The finest ever EOE into this country, 
RIA SHERRY .......... 32s: | 
Royal ICTOR excellent and natural wine. | a 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. » 
- ual to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT................4, 42s. ‘s 
1D Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ............. . 528,608. ,, 
Bottles and packages iotinae. — free to any London Railway 
‘ion. 





a aint panied with a 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





—_—_—— 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
pear INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Ware mw Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


in all eleven samples of wine, and have 


K4U- -DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

bee oc h iy fee Gs lion, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be pee mn ackaity, and ve ery superior to recent impor- 
tations Laps fan = ton Ms. per dozen ; or 
securely packed 2 a case for the country 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old ia an ‘8 Distillery, Holborn. 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con- 

dition, i is now being delivered by Harrinoton, sips eT Co. 

aa aoe Lirsic and all the 

Facult » is ppl lied in in Bottles and 18 gallons and 
wal 

bechants, 





ARRINGTON, PARKER, "e Co., Wine and Spirit 
Pall Mall, London. 


TRADE x MARK. 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 


For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
and unequalled as a Diet for sniblatee and Invalids The Lancet says, 
cophis 4 superior to anything of the kind a .”"—See Reports 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspra’ 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per is a packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 





“Tar Wines or Sour Arnica. —We have visited Mr. Denman’ 's 
selected 


careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
ation of their bouquet and flavour, Lei acidity and sweetness, 
of wine stone, the strength in and eet | 
Mie We (ge Poe state that these wines , though coe | 
arent an Sherries, are yet, on the av e, nearly | 
toa mach les they are , Wh holesome, and perfectly free from 
B teaeck, consi dering the low price es which they are 

wld, quality is remarkable. 
— BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lds. per gallon, or 30s, 


"num Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 

Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 

furvarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the wsual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find ed wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt ofits being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
QouTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


%s.and %s, per dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body. with fine aroma. 
“ After giving them a very close scrutiny, wecan, ber the greatest 
ereammend these Wines to our friends.” —Vide Morning 
ferald, Nov 

“We have ge pleasure in bearing our testimony to the superior 
ot the Wines « of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 

» Nov. 8, 1858. 


ae which we have selected from the extensive and 


samp 
Pie choo gr essrs. Brown Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are A meg and finer enracye than much of the foreign 
wine.” —Vide John Bull, Nov. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Betray Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittan 


BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit et 29, Strand, and 
24, Cratched Friars, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—— 
‘METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
tfully t 
J SEPH G GILLOTT y hogs most respec ully to 
pager ta Pens, nd, in accordance with the 
on py a ge has introd & NEW sEnizs of his 
. which. oye FP TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
talveal appre above we ap pwns IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 


introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 





‘Tat a sae 





vaateny | his n pone 8 oe a guarantee of quality ; 

Tarepitepin the ual sty of » Srp: ro a ma 
outside, and the te nimile. of his si ignature, 

of persons. extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 


eicevecially and samvdpens being of different degrees 

Sraexibity’ ana uy and broed pointe, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing ¢ = yht in § Scholes 

Retail all Booksellers, and other respectable 

Dealers in Steel Pens—Merchants and whol Dealers can be 

Street ; 96, New Street, 3 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, 


Catal ing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill London, E.C. 





ARDEN WATERING ENGINES, 
SYRINGES, &c., upon the most improved principle, manu- 
factured by the pate ntee. 
RICHARD READ, 35, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, London. 
Descriptions sent post free. ™ 





OCK LIFE OFFICE.—15, NEW BRIDGE 
STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 5th MARCH, 1859. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, ae the BOOKS OF THIS 
COMPANY WILL BE CLOSED THE TRANSFER OF 
SHARES on MONDAY the lth INST. until FRIDAY the 15th 
APRIL next, and that a DIVIDEND for the half-year ending 
28th February last will be PAYABLE at the Office ON AND 
AFTE. AY hop ith APRIL next, between ,the hours of 
Eleven and Three o’clock. 


= Order of the Court of Directors, 
Joun Gopvparp, Actuary, 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstiTuTeED 1820. 
. Drrecrors. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
rca PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
3 % Bell ‘hel, aa. Samnel Hivbert, Bet 
James Brand, Esq 


Martin T. Smith, Esq., M. 
Newman Smith, "Esq. 


arantee fund of 
LING from the 


He Da mn, 

Geerze Field, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a 
upwards of a Lay epanl AND A HALF STE 

liabilities attaching assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four- “atthe, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one es . 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
oe upwards of £1 ,500,000 f 

is for ae may be made at the Chief Office,as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 1 Mall, London ; or to any of the agents 


LAV EL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, FEBRUARY 28, 1859. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY G@ that th 8 
TRANSEER, OF SHARES in! thin Socety wil be. closed on 
e of MARC t, and 
on WEDNESDAY the 6th 44 of ‘APRIL next, pases reopened 


The Dividend for the year 1858, will be able on and r 
THURSDAY, the 7th day of APRIL next. _ 


By Order of the Directors, 
Wriiiam Saust Downes, Actuary. 





HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
Cas Account AND Batance Suter to 3lst December last, as 
aia epee oe cen of ZEB MUTUAL LIFE Sar cB 
8 2TY, at the Gene Ww BS. 
RUARY, 1859, is now te = ag “9 -w~ Cry 
Street, Gar 


personal application at Society's Offices, 39, King 
side, E.C. To the Report and _— is appended a list of Bonuse. 
Cuares Incatt, Actuary. 


paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
Tae Mutvat Lire Assvrance Orrices, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





PELICAN LI rs INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 


70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
, Esq. Henry Lancelot sbring 0 Esq, 
»» B.R.S. bt Jas, Lancaster, 
2 
William W Areas mabe? Ba. - Le. 
James A 


Fuller, Benja 
; . Gordon, M.D., F. Matthew. Whitiag, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., ™M. P.| M. Wyvill, jun., 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Penne gee in Four- 
fifths or RATES per cent. of the Profi 

LOW 8 without Partic ticlpation in Prot in Profi 
LOANS in connection Pig Assurance, on 1 oa Security 
in SONUS OF eek ~ ALL POLICTES effected prior to th é'y4 

d _ fec ior to the lst Jul: 

1861, 0n the Bonus Scale of Premium, will partici ipate in th next 


Division of Profits. 
Rozznrt Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


Octavius Edward Coo 
William Cotton, D.C. 
John Davis, E: 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 37. secures a fixed allowance of = antl 
in the event we Injury, or 1000/. in ease of Death, from A its 0 
every description, by PANY oh in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS" 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0000. 


Forms of Proposal an hi “* it the C " 
ining and at all the cite et ay Stations me, whese leo Hast~ 3 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE may the J ir 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. 7 Capital Ome One Million. eer 


Witiax J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, EG. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Profits of this Society an teavin in future, Quin 
instead of Septennially ; and Policies wi! rticipateatene 
after three annual pay ments of premium ie been made 
five as heretofore. 


penpially 
division 
instead of 


Policies effected now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will eine 
in four-fifths, or 80 LM ‘ent. of the profits at the ‘next vision 
as 1863, to the d in the Society’s 





Prospectus. 
The Premiums uired this for i 
are lower than in peo sthet old cote bliched Ofices 


oung lives 

ant lnsustrsere 

to thes protected from by an ample pe we "fund in addition 
oO 0! 


{reer 4 





in Threadneedle Street, 





throughout the ki 
a mon Samvet Incay, Actuary. 


may at 
me or Dall any of the Agents of the Societe 
Cuartzs Henry Lipperparz, Actuary. 





No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st D b 


, 1857, 





ted to £617,801 i: 





sted'te G2 ‘ 
in Gover 


other 


approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 





Taz Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuatrmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-Cuamman: 





is c——— to an immediate advance 
of Saelens irrespective of the great atten 


mo 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being ch 


d on the balance. Such — 
borrower 
en cunanay 


of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premiwm, without the havi 
easant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and er adm his Policy, during 
dant expenses in such arrangements 
above mode of Insurance has been Quahienebeemanniie me ne ge 
bene transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


required to 
"aeouasiinton batt half 
ce, 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, Watznxoo Pracs, Patt Matt, Lownor, 8.W. 
(By Order), 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{No. 36.—r.onm 








GENERAL 


1. 
ANDERINGS of an ARTIST 
among the INDIANS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By PAUL KANE. With Map, 13 Wood Engravings, and 
8 Coloured Dlustrations ............ccccseseeescereeneerees 8vo. 21s. 


2, 
AMBLES in SARDINIA and COR- 


SICA. By THOMAS FORESTER. With Map, Wood 
Engravings, and Coloured illustrations....., Imp. 8vo, 288. 


pa of a‘ J OURNEY from the 
MISSISSIPPI to the COASTS of the PACIFIC. 

B. MOLLHAUSEN. Translated by Mrs. Srnwerr. 
win Map, Wood Engravings, and Coloured Illustra- 
GOB so ine scsnescescorssecesdstnocsansessivccsessedsibocss 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


4. 
ABB DOMENECH’S MISSIONARY 
ADVENTURES in TEXAS and MEXICO; com- 
prising Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. 
8vo. Map, 10s, 6d. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTION- 
ARY ofthe WORLD. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. 

2 vols. 8vo. 63s, 


: 6. 
UNSEN’S WORK on ANCIENT 
EGYPT— EGYPT’S PLACE in UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. Translated by C. H. COTTRELL, M.A. 
Vou. II. with Illustrations 8vo. 25s. 


7. 
RIALMONT’S LIFE of WELLING- 
TON. Translated with Emendations and Addi- 
tions, by the Rev R. GLEIG, M.A. Maps, Plans, 
Portraits Voxs, I. and I 





. 8vo. 30s, 





8. 
pytory of the KNIGHT’S of 
or the ORDER of the HOSPITAL of 
ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM. By Major WHITWORTH 
PORTER, R.E. With 6 Illustrations...... 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


2 of MICHAEL ANGELO. By 
J. 8. HARFORD, Esq. D.C.L., F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 20 Copperplates. 

2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


10. 
EMOIR of THOMAS UWINS, R.A. 


By Mrs. UWINS. With his Letters from Italy, 
and his other Correspondence ......... 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


11. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in Curtis- 


tran Art. Second Edition, enlarged Etchings and 
II ss ctinsceoecah vexhRedswiseisesenvesavedadececesvécs 1 vol, 28s. 


12. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
SAINTS and MARTYRS, as represented in Curts- 
Tuan Art. Third Edition, enlarged, &. Etchings and 
BF AU bic sntcasctthnncwdsrectoossdeesngnnicseses 2 vols. 31s. 6d, 


13. 
HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A. 
and the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, M.A. New Editions, 
revised, &c.; Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Lisrary Ep:tion (with more Numerous Illustration), 2 vols. 4to. 48s 


14. 
HE LIFE of LUTHER, in 48 Histo- 
rical Engravings, by GUSTAV KONIG; with 
lanations by Archdeacon HARE and SUSANNA 
WINKWORTH Fep. 4to, 283. 


15. 
OUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY, and 
RISE and PROGRESS of METHODISM. Fourth 
and cheaper Edition, revised by the Rev. C. C. Sovrnry, 
A. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 12s. 





LIST OF NEW 





I. 
EMOIR of CAPT BATE, R.N. By 
the REV. JOHN BAILLIE, Author of “‘ Memoirs 
of Hewitson,” &c. Second Edition. Portrait and Illus- 
MOOD nnscasscnevencessanpincemssesatataneaatasanningnel® Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


II. 
EMOIRS of ADMIRAL PARRY, the 
ARCTIC NAVIGATOR. By his Son, the Rev. 
E. PARRY, M.A. Fifth Edition; Portrait. and Chart. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s, 

11. 
I EMOIRS of the late COLONEL 
MOUNTAIN. Edited by Mrs. MOUNTAIN. 
Second Edition. With Portrait ................ Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Iv. 
HE AFTERNOON of UNMARRIED 
LIFE. By the Author of Morning Clouds. 

Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


v. 
YRA GERMANICA. Translated by 
J CATHERINE WINKWORTH. I. Hymns for 
Sundays and Festivals, 5s.; II. The Christian Life, 5s. 
Two Sznriss, fep. 8vo. 10s. 


vi. 
R. A. HAYWARD’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


and CRITICAL ESSAYS; from Reviews, with 
PIII \scniscogdannesceavebucasatencgebininbebtonnaneia 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


vit. 
EV. G. R. GLEIG’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed chiefly 
to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
Vitt. 


R. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS, 


selected from Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
OOEMIIs 5 soins cbsetssssessccrecetesene 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s, 


Ix. 
HE ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit 


to a Religious Sceptic. Ninth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


x. 
ELECTIONS from the CORRESPON- 


DENCE of R. E. H. GREYSON, ea 8 Edited by 
the Author of the Eclipse of Faith. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘IR JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in 


kJ ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; from the Edin- 
burgh Review, Third Edition ............... 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 








XII. 
OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
New Editions; with 36 Wood Engravings from 
Origial Designs. I. Complete in One Volume, price 21s. 
cloth; II. in 6 vols. for the pocket, price 30s. cloth, or 
separately, 58. each. 
XII. 


HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of SIR 
JOHN FALSTAFF, illustrated in a Series of 24 
Original Etchings, by GEORGE CRUI KSHANK; with 
an Imaginary Biography.................... Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


xiv. 

HAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and 
WJ SIMILES. Illuminated and ornamented in the 
Style of the Elizabethan Period by Henry Nogu 
PTI sce a sinsiecapentins sndudsiatensmiies Carved covers, 21s. 


xv. 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
\J Two Editions: I. Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait 


and Vignette, price 21s.; ITI. in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with 
Portrait and 19 Vignettes, 35s. 


XxvI. 
AMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 
WORKS, complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
ON VigneIe......2.......cececreesseed Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
An Edition in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait and 7 Vignettes, 14s. 





WORKS. 


RANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCTENCE, 


LITERATURE, and ART. Third Edition, revise 
and corrected; l vol. Woodcuts 


A TREATISE im “ELECTRICITY jin 
THEORY and PRACTICE. By A. DE LA 

formerly Professor in the Academy of Geneva, T; 

for the Author by C. V. Watxgr, F.R.S. Numerong 
Woodcuts. +» 3 vols. 8v0, 32, 139, 





3. 
HE CORRELATION of PHYSICAr, 


FORCES. By W. R. GROVE, Q.C., M.A, 
&c. Third Edition f ae 


4. 
RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Translated and Edited by Admiral W. H. Sur, 
D.C.L., For. Sec. R.S.; and Ropserr ae Esq., MA, 
F.R.A.8. With 25 Plates and 358 Woodceui 


2 2 vols, 8vo0, 45s, 


5. 
RAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL 
ESSAYS. With an Introduction by Baron Hry. 
BotpT. Translated under the superintendence of Major. 
General E. Saninz, R.A., Treasurer and V.P.R.S. 


8v0. 184, 


6. 
RAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES of Djs. 


Les ee oy SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
by Admiral W. H. Smyrn, D.C.L.; the Rev. Bapgy 
Powsg1t, M.A.; “and Rosgrr row NEA: ced S8vo, 18s, 


Sik J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 
ASTRONOMY. Fifth Edition, corrected to the 
ra state of Astronomical Science; Plates and 

(IVP cs cabo caccaunestuantushesereptenessesscreetcecerstCoua Svo. 18s, 


’ 8. 
N ENCYCLOPADIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, By EDWARD CRESY, Archi- 
tect and Civil Engineer. Second Edition, revised and 


corrected; 1 vol. with above 3000 Woodcuts........8v0, 63s. 


9. 
SEFUL INFORMATION for ENGI- 
NEERS. WILLIAM hap my F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with ee, &c.; Plates and Wood- 
COD cssscsssecevavedttevesveayiiatyaecs itevdaseceed Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


10, 


PpAnRRock of ZOOLOGY. By 
J. VAN DER HOEVEN, M.D., Professor of 
Zoology in the by ar bem Translated by the 
Rev. W. Crark, M 8., 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates 
of Fi, Ss, price 60s. : or Vou. I. Invertebrata, 30s. ; 
Vou. Il. Vertebrata, 308. 


AMBLES of a NATURALIST on the 
COASTS of FRANCE, SPAIN, and SICILY. By 

A. DE QUATREFAGES, "Member of the Institute. 
Translated by E. C. OTTE...........000000+ 2 vols. post8vo. 15s. 


12. 
TR H. HOLLAND’S CHAPTERS on 
MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY, founded chiefly on 


Chapters contained in Medical Notes and Reflections. 
Becdnd BAW .ososisenssesioeecessescsdecssessseies Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


13. 


EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY, of "ANDREW CROSSE, the ELEG- 
TRICIAN. Edited by Mrs. Crossz......... Post 8vo. 98. 6d. 


14. 
HE MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN; 
or, the ee wi of bg orca ee: . tM pi 
‘orms of 8. . 


OGILVIE. Woodeata vcsnceccese oat v0. 6s. 6. 
1b. : 
\HE EARTH and the WORD; or, 





Geology for Bible. Students. By 8. R. PATTISON, 
F.G.S. With coloured Map Fep. 8vo. 38. 6 
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